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"HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


Second time of “IL FLAUTO MAGICO.” 
THIS EVENING (Saturday), July 8, will be repeated Mozart's Grand Opera, 


IL FLAUTO MAGICO. 


Astrifiammante, Mdlle. Ilma de Murska (her last appearance this season); Pamina, 

Madame Harriers-Wippern; Tre Damigelle della Regina, Madame Trebelli, Mdlle. 

Miya, and Mdlle. Redi; Papagena, Mdile. Sinico; Tre Geni, Mdile. Bauermeister, 

Mdile. Zandrina, Mdlle. Drasdil ; Papageno, Mr. Santley ; Sacerdote, Signor Fillippi; 

Un altro Sacerdote, Signor Foli; Oratore deg’! Inizati, Signor Bossi; Monostatos, 

Signor Stagno; Due Vomini Armati, Signor Manfredi and Signor Bertacchi ; Sarastro, 
Herr Wolrath ; and Tamino, Dr. Gunz, 


Conductor—Signor Arpit1. 
The New Scenery by Mr. Telbin, assisted by Messrs. H. and W. Telbin. 


Commence at Half-past Eight. Pit tickets, 7s.; pit stalls, one guinea; reserved 
box seats, half-a-guinea; amphitheatre stalls, 5s.; gallery, 2s. 6d.; private boxes in 
the upper circle, 21s. Boxes, stalls, and tickets may be had at the box-office of the 
theatre (two doors from Pall-mall), which is open daily, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Nocenr, from 10 till 6; and at the principal libraries and musicsellers, 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Benefit, and _posi- 


tively the Last Appearance of Mdlle. Ilma de Murska this Season.—Tuesday 
next, July 11.—Mr. Mapleson has the honour to announce that he has obtained per- 
mission from the Director of the Imperial Opera at Vienna for Mdlle. ILMA DE 
MURSKA to give ONE MORE PERFORMANCE, which will most positively be 
her last in London this season, The opera will be Donizetti's LUCIA DI LAM- 
MERMOOR. Lucia by Mdlle. Iima de Murska. After the opera Mdlle. Ilma de 
Murska will sing, by particular desire, Proch's air, with variations. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Benefit of Signor 

Giuglini—A GRAND MORNING CONCERT, for the BENEFIT of Sig- 

nor GIUGLINI, will take place on Wednesday, the 19th of July. All the great 

artistes, and the orchestra and chorus of the establishment, will assist. Full par- 

ticulars will be immediately announced. Applications for boxes, stalls, and places, 
are to be made to Mr. Nugent, at the box-office of the Theatre. 














JULY 18th. 
ENRY LESLIE'S CHOIR, ST. JAMES'S HALL. 


Eight o'clock.—Mr. SIMS REEVES, Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Edmonds, 

ignor Ciabatta, Mr. Lewis Thomas, Herr Ludwig Straus, and Mdme. Arabella 

Goddard.—Extra Concert for the Benefit of a Member of the Choir, who has suffered 

from misfortune.—Stalls, 6s. ; to admit Four, 21s. ; balcony, 3s. ; area, 2s. ; admission, 
ls Atall musicsellers and Austin’s 28, Piccadilly. 


PHILHARMON IC SOCIETY, Hanover-square Rooms. 


Conductor—Professor SternpaLE Benxnetr. Eighth and Last Concert, Mon- 
day, July 10th, at 8 o'clock. Prog ve oem ’s symphony in Sauer, 
Mozart 8 pianoforte concerto in C; and Bennett's overture fantasia, ‘‘ Paradise and 
the Peri, (composed agg for the Society); Beethoven's Sinfonia Eroica, and 
Weber's Jubilee overture. Pianist—Herr Pauer ; Vocalists—Mdlle. Sarolta, Mdme. 
oo and Signor Gardoni. Tickets at Messrs. Appison & Lucas's, 210, Regent- 











BB. MEREST'S Third and Last Concert at 7, Adelphi- 
rrace, Strand, under royal and distinguished patronage, Half-past Eight 
next Friday, 14th inst. Mrs, Merest’s usual artistes will appear, with the addition of 
me Arabella Goddard, Madlle. Novati, Signor Ciabatta, Messrs. J. B. Chatter- 
. nar Cheshire. Family tickets (admitting three), one guinea; single tickets (to 
Ty Adelpia toes i =. (to on 10s. 6d.; to be had of Mrs. Merest, 
A K 

compositions =ek jag » Where her terms for concerts and lessons, and all her 


M& HORTON CLARIDGE ALLISON begs to an- 


nounce his arrival in London, from Leipsic. 
Gimaae pool lace on - ip: Communications to be addressed 
een 


ADLLES. EMILIE AND CONSTANCE GEORGI. 
res ng en ublic or priv: 
~oaiey &ec., vk ae be adresse ape Mr J Panny pvr 











IL FLAUTO MAGICO. 
PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 


STEIBELT—“ Papageno.” 
(Bluettes’ Classiques, No. 2). Price, Three Shilling 
STEIBELT—* Monostatos.” 
(Bluettes’ Classiques, No. 3). Price, Three Shillings. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street. 


yA WILLIE PAPE, who had the distinguished 


honor of a command from H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, has returned to 
Town. Address, 9, Soho Square.’ 


Me: LEONARD WALKER will sing, “Now piv 


ANDRAI”—Mozart, and “Larga at Jactotum”—Rossini, at the Beethoven 
Rooms, Harley-street, This Day, July 8th. 


R. ALBERTO LAURENCE, Primo Baritone of the 


Royal English Opera Company, having finished his operatic tour, is now in 
town, and at liberty to accept engagements for Oratorios, Operas, Concerts, &c.— 
Address—No. 2, Fitzroy-street, Fitzroy-square. W. 


ADLLE. LINAS MARTORELLE begs to announce 
L her return to London from her operatic tour in the provinces.—Address— 
5, St. George’s-terrace, Hyde Park, W. 


RIMA DONNA WANTED for a First-class Music 
Hall.—Address to B. A., care of T. H. GLADWELL, printseller, 21, Grace- 
church-street, E.C. 


TO MUSICSELLERS, COMPOSERS, &c. 
i BOWCHER, Practical Engraver and Printer, 3, Little 
and Prints works on moderate terms, 




















Marlborough Street, Regent Street, London, begs to say that he Engraves 





Just Published, price 3s., 
NEW BALLAD, 
te 
MARY OF THE ISLE.’! 
By WILLIAM BROCK. 
CO. Jerrerys, 21, Soho Square, London. 





Just published, price 3s., 
M ISS MARION PITMAN’S New Song, “ Variations 
on THE Exvrin Wattzes" (With portrait). 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


“THE OCEAN QUEEN,” 
SONG, 
Sung by MI8S ANNIE BARTON 
At the Concerts of Taz Giez anD Orzra Union 
Words by C. H. Wood, Esq., 
MUSIC BY BENNETT GILBERT, 
Price 3s., 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


ARIE D’ANNETTA’S DANOE MUSI 
Characteristically Illustrated. 5 

* The Lily of the Thames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment .., 

“What Next Quadrilles " (Kobin’s Last), with cornet accompaniment 

“ The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all Spirit-Rappers’ Mediums 

“The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd R. W. M. 

“ Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis Jullien 4... ose 


London: Doncax Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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JULES BRISSAC’S SPARKLING CAPRICE, 


THE BABBLING BROOK. 


ERFORMED with the greatest success in London and 
the Provinces, and Published by Scuort & Co., 159, Regent Street. 
* Langh of the mountain! lyre of bird and tree, 
Pomp of the meadow! mirror of the morn, 
The soul of April, unto whom are born 
The rose and jessamine, leaps wild in thee ! 
Although where'er thy devidus current strays, 
The lap of earth with gold and si!ver teems, 
To me thy clear proceeding brighter seems 
Than golden gands, that charm each shepherd's gaze 
How without guile thy bosom, all transparent 
As the pure crystal let's the curious eye 
Thy secrets scan, thy smooth, round pebbles count ! 
How, without malice murmuring, glides thy current! 
O sweet simplicity of days gone by ! 
Thou shun'st the haunts of man, to dwell in limpid fount!" 





Just Published price 6s, 
©. SAILEVU TARTS. 
TRIO, 
For SOPRANO, TENOR, & BASS, 
(or two Sopranos and Bass) 
Devicatep tro THE VERY REVEREND FATHER ALPHONSUS, 
(Reetor of St. Joseph's Retreat, Highgate). 
Composep By J. E. MALLANDAINE. 
London: Dtncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street, 





Just published, price 3s., 
“ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” 
SONG. 

CoMPosED BY 


JULES BENEDICT. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


JE VOUDRAIS ETRE, 
ROMANCE, 
AVEC ACCOMPAGNEMENT DE 
HARPE. 


PAROLES DU CHEVALIER DE UHATELAIN, 


Musique pe CHARLES OBERTHUR. 
Op. 190. 





Price 4s., 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 RegentStreet, W. 


NEW SONGS BY H. C. DEACON. 


“A Spirit passed before me.” (From Loxp Byron's “Job.") 3s. 
“May-Time" (Poctry by Epmunp Sanpers, Esq.) 33. 
“Too Late.” (Poetry by Texxyson.) 38. 

London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street. 








MDLLE. LIEBHART’S NEW SONG, 
“LA PIENA DEL MIO GIUBILO,” 
Composed especially for her by 
E. BEVIGNANI. 
Price 3s, 
London: Downcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Streets 


W. GANZ, “La Vozlia,’ Mazurka de Concert. 


HIS ELEGANT MAZURKA, by the composer of the 
popular “Qui Vive" Galop, is published, price 4s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, London. 








Just Published, price 3s., 


THE EMILIE MARCH, 
5 For the Pianoforte, 
( With Cornet Accompaniment) 
COMPOSRD BY 


HENRY SCHALLERHN. 


London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street. 





‘* HAREBELLS ” 


{ IFTH MAZURKA CARACTERISTIQUE for the 
PIANOFORTE, composed by WALTER MAOFARREN. Price 4s. 
London: Duscan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W., where may be obtained, 
“TARANTELLA” for the Pianoforte, composed by WALTER MACFARREN., 
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PIANOFORTE WORKS 


Classical Composers, 


Printed from New Type, Folio Size, and Bound in Limp Cloth. 





BEETHOVEN'S COMPLETE SONATAS 


Ia Four Volumes, 6s. each. 


HAYDN’S COMPLETE SONATAS 


In Two Volumes, 6s. each. 


MOZART’S COMPLETE SONATAS 


In Two Volumes, 7s. each. 


CLEMENTI'S COMPLETE SONATAS 


In Two Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 








NOW PUBLISHING, 


HAYDN’S 83 QUARTETS 


IN ABOUT FORTY NUMBERS, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Large Folio Size, Large Type, and Printed on extra 
Thick Paper. 


EACH NUMBER CONTAINS TWO QUARTETS 
Nos. 1 to 28 NOW READY. 


A Specimen Copy sent post free for Twelve Stamps. 








METZLER & CO., 


37, Great Marlborough Street, London. 
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THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 
( Times—July 1.) 


The threatening sky augured ill yesterday afternoon for the prospects 
of the third and last performance. Nevertheless, it did not scare 
Handel’s true worshippers, who had looked forward to Jsrael in Egypt 
as the culminating point of this musically memorable week. The large 
majority. indeed, were on their way by rail or road, before the deluge 
of rain had set in; and thus, although the facility of ingress to the 
Palace was very considerably diminished by the untoward state of 
things, the great central transept, the galleries, and the places con- 
tiguous were speedily filled. The rain penetrated at intervals through 
the crystal roof, to the general discomfort; but this unwelcome visita- 
tion only lasted for a short time, and people were speedily reconciled to 
what might happen. As, owing to the delays and disasters of the 
journey, visitors had arrived with comparative slowness, if not by 
driblets, at least in uncomfortable groups, that thorough disciplinarian, 
Mr. Costa—before all a rigid timekeeper—was persuaded to defer the 
commencement of the oratorio for more than a quarter of an hour. 
This was a great boon, and duly appreciated, for no one that cares a 
straw for Handel would willingly lose one phrase of his grand Libdlical 
Oratorio. 

Whoever was absent from the Crystal Palace yesterday—as whoever 
was present can testify—lost the very noblest performance ever heard 
at a ‘‘ Handel Festival” of Handel’s greatest choral work. From be- 
ginning to end it was one uninterrupted series of successes. Of course 
much of this may fairly be attributed to chance; the rather so as 
Israel in Egypt, though a far more difficult work than the Messiah, was— 
we say it advisedly—twice as well executed. From the outset a uni- 
versal confidence seemed to prevail. No sooner had Mr. Cummings 
delivered the opening tenor recitative—‘* Now there arose a new King 
over Egvpt””—which briefly and epigrammatically supplies the place of 
the orchestral overture Handel was accustomed to affix to his oratorios, 
than the double chorus, *‘ And the children of Israel sighed by reason 
of their bondage,” in which the woes of the Israelites under the rule 
of a King that “ knew not Joseph ” are eloquently set forth, gave pro- 
mise of the sort of choral performance that was in store. The “ cry ” 
of the oppressed people “ came up” in tones that went to every heart. 
“ They loathed to drink of the river,” where the first of the plagues 
inflicted by Moses on the Egyptians is portrayed with such terrible sug- 
gestiveness, was even better. In spite of its strange intervals and 
chromatic harmonies, so difficult to keep invariably in tune, not a fault 
could be named. The effect of the single chorus here, in direct con- 
trast with that of the double choir, was remarkable, notwithstanding 
the division of the host of singers—sopranos, altos, tenors, and basses 
—with an express view to the antiphonal character of the double 
choruses which abound in Jsrael, Madame Sainton, in the declamatory 
air, “ Their land brought forth frogs,” then gave a forcible description 
of the plague that ensues; and the climax was depicted with fearful 
reality in the wonderful double chorus, ‘‘ He spake the word, and there 
came all manner of flies,” &c. This, which at rehearsal on Friday 
last, was by no means satisfactory, now did not offer a single point for 
criticism. ‘The emphatic reiteration of the simple and commanding 
sentence, “ He spake the word,” the passages, so characteristically accom- 
panied by the fiddles, describing the plague of “flies and lice in all 
their quarters,” and the distinct phraseology of the coda, where “ the 
locusts without number ” add to the discomfort of the Egyptians, came 
out separately and in combination with singular force and clearness. 
The audience would fain have had this picturesque chorus repeated ; 
but the despotic conductor, who knew what was coming, happily showed 
a deaf ear to their entreaties. What was coming was no less than 
“He gave them hailstones for rain,” &c., which immediately follows 
the other. Nothing so imposing as this was ever produced by means 
80 simple. The episodical theme, ‘Fire, mingled with the hail, ran 
along upon the ground,” and its subsequent treatment, stand alone in 
choral harmony. Of the execution of this familiar piece, we can only 
say that in our remembrance it has never been approached. The effect 
was such that the whole audience enthusiastically called for it again. 
This was naturally looked upon by Mr. Costa rather as a command 
than as a request; and so, at a well-known movement of his baton, the 
performers turned back to the first page and went once more through 
their task. ‘The second performance—which seldom happens—was quite 
as good as the first. Another singularly fine display suceeeded. The 

impressive choral recitative, “ He sent a thick darkness,” notwithstand- 
ing its bold and unusual progressions of harmony, was delivered from 
the first bar to the last without the intonation ever perceptibly waver- 
ing. When the concluding sentence— Even darkness which might 
. be felt,” where the music rises to the sublimity of the words—had been 
uttered, a subdued murmur of admiration followed ; and no wonder. 
The connected series of choruses that ensues, commencing with “ He 
smote all the first-born of Egypt,” com rising “‘ But as for His people, 


feeble person among their tribes,” was uniformly well given. The 
opening was marked by a vigour thoroughly in keepiig, especially at 
the wonderful passage where a pause divides each emphasized mono- 
syllable :—** He—smote—the—chief—of—all—their— strength,” in which 
the expressive power of Handel as a word-painter is remarkably exhi- 
bited. The piano singing of each section of the voices, whenever the 
exquisitely melodious phrase, as truly pastoral as it is tuneful—« He 
led them forth like sheep”—occurs. was perfect. While the jubilant 
phrase, “ He poun my them out with silver and gold,” went on, one 
might almost see the precious metals glitter and hear them clink ; and 
last and best, the triumphant asseveration that “there was not one 
feeble person,” was made convincing through the emphatic choral 
delivery of the sentence, Passing the quaint fugal chorus, “ And 
Egypt was glad when they departed,” we come to a second connected 
series, even grander than its predecessor. ‘The sublimity of the phrase, 
‘He rebuked the Red Sea,” delivered by full chorus in a voice of 
thunder, with its deeply expressive sequel, pianissimo, “ And it was 
dried up,” can never fail to impress. But these are simple when com- 
pared with what follows:—“ He led them through the deep,” and “ But 
the waters overwhelmed their enemies.” The stately, large, and solemn 
theme of the first—so graphically suggestive of the miraculous pass- 
age of God’s chosen people through the divided sea—was given out by 
the basses with tremendous power; while the execution of the last, 
with its marvellous peroration, in which the fact that not one of the 
pursuing Egyptians was left is iterated and reiterated with ever-in- 
creasing earnestness, was a triumph of choral singing from end to end. 
In vain, however, did the vast audience clamour for a repetition; Mr. 
Costa, wisely, we cannot but think, proceeded with the final chorus of 
part I., “ And Israel saw that great work,” a performance which would 
have been remarkable if only for the very grand enunciation of its 
most remarkable passage—‘ And the people feared the Lord, and 
believed the Lord and His servant Moses.” 
We cannot undertake, however impressed by so uniformly exceptional 

a performance, to go through the whole of Israel in Egypt, piece by 
piece. The praise awarded to the execution of the first part, which 
Handel really composed last, and originally named Fzodus, is fully as 
due to the second,—the Song of Moses, in which the miracles actually 
described in Fzcdus are recapitulated, amid songs of praise and thanks- 
giving to the God of Israel. The choruses of this part are in many 
instances the most difficult in the oratorio; but from “ Moses and the 
children of Israel,” with which it triumphantly sets out, to “ Sing ye 
to the Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously”—both, as all who 
know Handel’s music are aware, including the famous apostrophe, ‘‘He 
hath triumphed gloriously, the horse and his rider hath he thrown 
into the sea ’—with which it as triumphantly terminates, chorus after 
chorus was all that could be wished. The two most complex, elabo- 
rate, and trying of all—-‘And with the blast of hy nostrils the waters 
were gathered together” and “ The people shall hear and be afraid” — 
were sung in absolute perfection. Never, even by a choir and orehes- 
tra of ordinary numerical force, and, therefore, much more easily 
directed, have we heard these magnificent pieces so well given—with 
such spirit and precision, such steady correctness and unswerving in- 
tonation. This is, no doubt, attributable in a great measure to the 
intermediate practices, carried on from time to time since the last 
Handel Festival, at Exeter Hall and elsewhere. But it also says no 
little for the general improvement in choral singing all over the 
country. Among other noticeable choral displays must especially be 
mentioned “Thy right hand, O Lord, is become glorious in ‘power,” 
one of the most vigorous and brilliant of the double choruses, and the 
fugued choruses on ancient modes, “I will exalt Him” and “ The 
earth swallowed them,” which for clearness and vigor of part-sing- 
ing have rarely been surpassed. One of the most characteristic of them 
all-—‘‘ Thou sentest forth Thy wrath, which consumed them as stub- 
ble,” in which Handel’s graphic pictorial genius shines marvellously, 
was scarcely so fortunate; though even this, but for a temporary un- 
steadiness, soon rectified, would have been irreproachable. Enough, 
however, of the choruses, which in Israel so predominate that we are 
sometimes tempted to overlook other parts of the oratorio, of a dif- 
ferent character it is true, but in their way of equal excellence. 
The airs and duets in the second part of Jsrael are all good, and 
several of them are for effectiveness. ‘The plaintive duet, 
“The Lord is my strength,” was extremely well sung by Mesdames 
Lemmens-Sherrington and Rudersdorff, the purely devotional one, 
“Thou in Thy mercy,” equally so by Madame Sainton-Dolby and Mr. 
Cummings. The grand declamatory duet for basses, “ The Lord is a 
man.of war,” in which Herr Schmid shone to much more advantage 
than at rehearsal, if still overmatched by our great English barytone, 
Mr. Santley, was, as rarely fails to be the case, unanimously encored, 
and as a matter of course repeated. Madame Sainton, who always 
sings Handel like a true Handelian, was more than usually happy in 
the air, “ Thou shalt bring them in ;”’and Mdlle. Adelina Patti added 





He led them forth like sheep,” and en ing with “There was not one | 
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singing of the fine air, “ Thou didst blow with Thy wind,” which won 
another unanimous encore. But, as usual, the great sensation of the 
day, and, indeed, of the Festival, was created by Mr. Sims Reeves, in 
the magnificent air, “ The enemy said I will pursue,” which he sang 
with a fire and enthusiasm, a power of voice, a truth of accent, and a 
well sustained fluency of execution impossible to surpass. The effect 
was indescribable. At the conclusion a storm of applause broke out 
from every part of the building.* The air was, we need scarcely add, 
repeated, and declaimed with the same unflagging animation. 

After the oratorio the National Anthem was performed, Mdlle. 
Adelina Patti singing the solo verse with the fervour and emphasis of 
a loyal and genuine British subject—which she ought surely to be, or 
she could hardly pronounce English so admirably. ‘Chen Mr. Costa, 
whose labours have been no less arduous and unremitting than invalu- 
able, received the hearty demonstration which was justly his due. 

Our general remarks on the Festival must be postponed till Monday. 
It has been too ably conducted to be passed over without a brief vale- 
dictory resumé. 

—J— 


(Times—July 3.) 

The financial issue of last week’s unprecedented series of perform- 
ances can hardly so soon be decided with accuracy. We believe‘ 
however, that—notwithstanding the approaching dissolution of the old 
Parliament, the absorbing interest in the coming elections for the new, 
the extremely bad management of the railway transit most immediately 
in relation with the Crystal Palace (which has been the subject of 
general animadversion), the inexplicable absence of all patronage and 
countenance, direct or indirect, from the highest quarters, the untoward 
deluge of rain which deterred thousands of people from attending the 
performance of Israel on Friday, and other unforeseen eventualities,— 
the Crystal Palace Company will receive on account of the Festival 
something more than 5,000/.; while something more than 1,000/. will 
go to the Sacred Harmonic Society. Against the company’s profits 
must be placed the exclusive occupation of the Palace during four 
entire days, and the tax upon the time and attention of the general 
manager, with his staff of assistants, for months in advance. ‘That the 
1,000/. can reimburse the Sacred Harmonie Society for its labour, time, 
and expense, for its preliminary practices, under Mr. Costa, at Exeter 
Hall, and for the temporary suspension of its ordinary operations is 
altogether out of the question. But this high-spirited body of ama- 
teurs—which by its ordinary proceedings has done so much and with 
such unexampled disinterestedness for Handel and oratorio in par- 
ticular, for sacred and choral music in general—is satisfied with, nay, 
proud of the honour that accrues to it, and would, if necessary, with 
equal zeal and unselfishness have redoubled its exertions. But with 
the Crystal Palace Company it is naturally otherwise; the chief con- 
sideration in the eyes of the managers being whether a transaction 
‘ pays,” or whether it does “ not pay.” It is difficult.even to induce 
them to speculate as to what, under. more favourable circumstances, 
might have been the result, or to allow for the fact that but for the 
drawbacks enumerated—some of which at least may be easily avoided, 
while others may not exist, at the next Festival—the receipts would in 
all probability have been twice as large. The company is of course the 
best judge of its own affairs; but the outside public would not hesitate 
for one instant in unanimously declaring its firm conviction that the 
Handel Festival does “ pay,” if only through the enormous prestigeit gives 
to the Crystal Palace, not merely in England, but throughout Europe, 
wherever newspapers are read. Fancy alone the publicity waiting on 
the pens of no less than 460 reporters, who were invited to the Festival. 
For a week past the Crystal Palace has been written and talked about, 
not only in the capital, but all over the empire; and fora week to 
- come it will doubtless still be the topic with at correspondents of 
our country contemporaries, as well as with local contributors who 
have attended the Festival. Moreover, the Crystal Palace being now 
regarded as an institution of which Englishmen may justly feel proud, 
credit and prestige are surely worth its seeking; and the fame of 
having, four times within a brief period, held a musical festival on a 
seale of such magnificence as could by no possibility be attempted at 
any other building in the world,-is something not lightly to be aban- 
doned. Ifthe Handel Festival dies on the occasion of its fourth anni- 
versary, it will die in a halo of glory ; for certainly nothing to compare 
with the musical performances of the past week has previously been 
heard in this or any other country. To refer to the third day alone, 
when the incomparable Jsrael in Egypt was the oratorio, the effect pro- 
dueed on that occasion can never be obliterated from the memory of 
any one who, alive to the impressions created by grand and beautiful 
music, was fortunate enough to be present. There can be but a single 
opinion among musical judges with respect to the great improvement, 
in an acoustical sense, obtained by the new arrangements in the cen- 





* Including the orchestra, from apex to bass.—D, Perrrs. 





tral transept, but one opinion about the wonderful progress of the 
chorus—a progress due to efforts simultaneously exerted in London 
and in all the large towns which sent delegates to swell the numbers 
and add to the efficiency of the choral force. : 

As a mere result of skilful organization the Handel Festival this 
year was more than ever a triumph of order and discipline. 1t is im- 
possible for us to appreciate in detail those onerous duties gratuitously 
undertaken by the various gentlemen connected with the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, who afforded valuable assistance to Mr. Bowley, the 
able, zealous, and undaunted general manager of the Crystal Palace, to 


the by no means easy one of arranging the whole of the professional 
engagements, to Mr. George Grove, the pink of courtesy and the pearl 
of secretaries, and last, not least, to Mr. Costa, who directs the move- 
ments of vast orchestras like a musical Napoleon. ‘The perfect success 
which attended their arduous exertions, and the perfect satisfaction 
with which those exertions were regarded, must, to such indefatigable 
and self-denying gentlemen, be a sufficient recompense. As Isaac the 
Jew (Ivanhoe) said to Gurth, the swineherd, who had trustily conveyed 
to him a large sum of money—* Gurth, thou art a faithful servant, no 
doubt thy master will reward thee;” so we may say to these trusty agents 
of the head managers of the Handel Festival, ‘‘ No doubt your chiefs 
will fully appreciate your services.” The space at our disposal just now 
is as precious as the last gold piece in the eyes of Isaac, and with which 
he could not find it in his soul to part. Otherwise we should willingly 
not only name every one who actively helped the successful carrying 
out of the Festival, but cheerfully record his individual achievements. 
Mr. Bowley has addressed a most opportune and graceful letter of ac- 
knowledgment to the ladies and gentlemen of the chorus; but to this 
also a mere allusion must suffice. 

Of the performances enough has been recorded, though as much 
again might easily be written, their very extraordinary merit taken 
into consideration, Every one engaged, from the conductor and the 
principal solo singers to the humblest members of the chorus and or- 
chestra, did the best that could possibly be done. Thus every one has 
a fair right to say that he contributed something to the splendid result 
of the fourth grand Festival given at the Crystal Palace to honour the 
memory cf the immortal Handel—who, if he had done nothing else 
than bequeath his Messiah to England, would be entitled to the grati- 
tude and veneration of all among us capable of entertaining a proper 
sense of the sublime importance of the Christian dispensation. 


yee 
HANDEL FESTIVAL. 
(Communicated. 


GeneraL Remarxs.—On this, the concluding day of the Festival, it 
is right to notice the aid rendered to this great undertaking by the 
numerous gentlemen who have contributed so essentially to its success, 
It is probably known that the general arrangements have been carried 
out by the Directors of the Crystal Palace and the Committee of the 
Sacred Harmonie Society, a joint committee of the two bodies having 
settled the minor details. All matters appertaining to the regulation 
of the audience have been carried out at the Crystal Palace, the issue 
of ‘tickets at the Palace and the arrangement of the blocks of seats 
being confided to Mr. Wilkinson, and the issue of tickets at Exeter 
Hall to Mr. Stewart. The screens were fitted up, the barriers erected, 
&c., under the direction of Mr. Rose. The entire police arrangements 
were in the hands of Superintendent Payne, of the P division, and a 
large force of extra constables. ‘I'he stewards, exceeding 150 in num- 
ber, whose exertions to promote the comfort of the audience have been 
beyond praise, have been under the honorary superintendenve of Mr. 
Davis Sims (of the Stock Exchange), Mr. W. H. Withall, and Mr. W. 
O. Mitchell. ‘The orchestral arrangements—subject, of course, to the 
instructions of the conductor—were under the control of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society; the band being under the superintendence of Mr. 
T. Sherrard, with six assistant superintendents, and the respective 
vocal departments under the control. of Mr. Daniel Hill, Mr. John 
Stewart, Mr. John Carmichael, an:l Mr. Alexander Durlacher, with an 
adequate force of assistant superintendents. Never was there an occasion 
when the advantage of strict discipline was more apparent as produc- 
tive of comfort to all concerned, and the utmost efficiency in the per- 
formance of the music. The professional engagements, both in Lon- 
don and the provinces, were undertaken by Mr. J. F. Puttick, who has 
shown the utmost zeal and business-like habits in carrying out this 
important branch of the arrangements. In proof of the excellent or- 
ganisation adopted by this gentleman, it may be stated that all the 
professional performers were paid within half an hour of the conclusion 
of the Festival ; and when it is borne in mind that these are nearly 
1,400 in number, it will be obvious that very great praise is due to 
Mr. Puttick for the ability with which his department was managed. 





Mr. Puttick was also deputed by the Committee to visit most of the 





Mr, J. F. Puttick, of the Sacred Harmonic Society, whose charge was . 
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provincial choirs, being accompanied by Mr. E. Prout, B. A., Professor 
of Music, who conducted at least one rehearsal in various country 
towns, thus contributing to uniformity in the rendering of the music, 
and forming an excellent preparation for the general rehearsal under 
Mr. Costa. ‘These country rehearsals involved upwards of 1,500 miles 
of travel. Amongst the gentlemen who assisted the Committee by 
the selection of chorus in the provinces, it would be unfair not to men- 
tion 8. Smith, Esq., of Bradford, and R. Peyton, Esq., of Birmingham. 

In conducting an enterprise so gigantic as the Handel Festival, 
creat labour has necessarily devolved upon all these gentlemen. 
Most, if not all, of them are engaged in professional or business occupa- 
tions, and it has required no 8 amount of ardour on their parts to 
labour to the extent required to carry out this undertaking. The 
success of their labours, however, will, it is hoped, recompense them in 
some degree for the vast trouble imposed upon them, which, although 
little apparent to the public generally, must have been undertaken by 
responsible individuals in each department, in order to secure the 
happy results which have ensued, he duties discharged by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society’s excellent President, J. N. Harrison, Esq., as also 
by Mr. Thomas Brewer, Honorary Secretary, and Mr. W. H. Husk, 
Honorary Librarian, were too numerous to be here specified, but too 
important not to compel passing reference. 

As regards the pecuniary results of the Festival, it is too early to 
form an exact opinion. Considerable amounts have to be collected 
from the agencies and the various items of expenditure ascertained, 
before anything approaching a balance can be struck. It is, however, 
clear that the receipts will not be so great as at the last Festival. The 
results, however, to the Crystal Palace will, it is expected, not vary 
much from those of the 1862 Festival, when upwards of six thousand 
pounds was gained to the revenue of the Company. It will now be- 
come a fair question for consideration whether such results afford an 
adequate return for the labour imposed by these Festivals. It is un- 
deniable that such a distinguished gathering as has been held at the 
Crystal Palace during the past few days adds greatly to the prestige of 
the institution, and it reflects the highest honor upon all concerned in 
it. The only question, however, for the consideration of those direct- 
ing the affairs of the Palace, is, do these Festivals benefit the Company 
sufficiently to induce their continuance? In due time a reply will be 
given, meanwhile it is gratifying to know that this Festival has not 
interfered with the sale of Season Tickets, or of visitors to the Palace 
generally, The Season ‘Ticket money received is £3,000 in advance 
of last year’s (or indeed of several preceding years’) receipts; the 
visitors, also, are considerably in excess of any former year. ‘The new 
high level line from Victoria to the Centre Transept has been visited 
by the Government Inspector, and it is expected will be opened in a 
week or ten days. With increased railway facilities and convenience, 
increased prosperity may be looked for at the Crystal Palace. 


Mn. Bowtey to tue Caorvs. 


“Lavies AND GuntLeMey,—TI cannot permit the last day of the 
Great Handel Festival of 1865 to pass by without tendering to you my 
grateful thanks for the very warm interest you have taken in the 
Festival, as well as to congratulate you most heartily upon the musical 
success which has attended your exertions. 

, “ You are all doubtless aware, that in originating the 1857 and 1859 
Festivals, it was stated, apart from commemorating Handel, that it was 
desired that these Festivals should show to the world the perfection 
choral practice had attained, as well as to prove to what efficiency great 
orchestral arrangements could be brought in this country, and thus 
present an example of the great progress of executive musical ability 
in England. By the unanimous verdict of all competent to form an 
opinion, the three past Festivals—each one in advance of that preced- 
ing it—have been wondrously progressive records of musical culture. 
The Festival now about to conclude has been still more marked in its 
musical results than its predecessors, for every one who has had the 
good fortune to take part in the’orchestra, or to listen to its overpower- 
ingly grand effects during the past few days, must be impressed with 
the fecling that they have attended a musical solemnity which cannot 
but be regarded as the greatest triumph of combined musical ability 
which has ever been witnessed. Directed by the great musical chief 
who has presided over you, much of this success is due to the fore- 
thought and care bestowed by him in the details and general arrange- 
ments of the orchestra. The ability and energy of the gentlemen who 
have superintended these arrangements must have also been apparent 
to all engaged, while the solo artists who have assisted will be ever 
memorable for the talent they have displayed. 

“It is from no desire to intrude myself upon you that I have thus 
addressed you ; but, as this may be the last time some of us may have 


po cen i of meeting upon such an occasion, and as you have so 
ily 


and kindly fallen into all the disciplinary arrangements inci- 


myself and to you if I did not thank you, and congratulate you upon 
the success of your labours. Wishing you each and all every success 
and happiness in your musical pleasures and pursuits, believe me to be, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, yours most sincerely and gratefully, 
“Rosert K. Bower, 
“ General Manager, Crystal Palace.” 


—— 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
( Times—July 7.) 

Beyond stating that Mozart's grand romantic opera, J! Flauto Magico, 
was produced last night with great splendour, an exceedingly strong 
cast, and entire success, we must reserve all comment. 

Near the end of the second act, during the comic duet between 
Papageno and Papagena (Mr. Santley and Mdlle. Sinico), there was an 
alarm of fire. A number of people in plain dress rushed wildly actoss 
the scene, and a general panic was imminent. Mr. Santley, however, 
who, with Mdlle. Sinico, had left the stage, returned immediately and 
informed the audience there was no danger. The house, nevertheless, 
was rapidly being emptied of its frightened occupants, Mr. West, the 
stage manager, vainly making signs that all was right, when Mr. 
Santley, who had again left the stage, again came before the lamps, and 
exclaimed, loudly and emphatically—without the preliminary courtesy 
of “ Ladies and gentlemen ”"—“ There is no fire at all!” The confid- 
ence with which these words were uttered restored the confidence ot 
the audience. Never did the popular barytone’s magnificent singing- 
voice produce so magical an‘ effect as his by no means ineffective speak- 
ing-voice on this occasion. A volley of applause from all parts of the 
house was the result of his extraordinary solo. Signor Arditi then 
waved his baton, and the duet began once more. It was sung and acted 
with amazing spirit, and unanimously cheered. The scens then 
changing, the last gorgeous tableau of Mr. Telbin gave satisfactory 
proof that no damage whatever had been done; and indeed on inquiry 
we were informed that the whole panic arose from some gauze 
hangings catching fire at one of the battens, that the fire was instant- 
aneously put out, and that those who rushed across the stage were, 
without exception, persons who had no business behind the scenes 
at all. 








Leirstc.—Herr Anton Rubinstein stayed here a few days lately and 
played once at the Conservatory. He left to proceed to Munich, for 
the purpose of being present at the third performance of Herr Richard 
Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde. It was his intention to push on thence 
to Baden, whence, after marrying a young and lovely Russian lady, 
Madlle. Wera Tschikonanoff, he proposes going to Switzerland, to pass 
the summer.—Herr Otto Kade, director of the palace choir in Schwerin, 
published in No. 39 of the Wissenschaftliche Beilage (or Scientific Supple- 
ment to the) der Leipsiger Zeitung, a notice upon Johann Walter's 
“ first four-part Protestant Chorale-Book, of the year 1524." He has 
succeeded in completely restoring the work, and calls on the lovers of 
music to publish a new edition of it, adding that a most appropriate 
opportunity for so doing is afforded by the three-hundredth professional 
anniversary of the old master, which takes place next year. 

Mayence.—The fifth Musical Festival of the Middle Rhine was 
fixed to take place on Sunday the 2nd and Monday the 3rd, in the 
great Fruit-Hall. ‘The principal Associations, or “ Vereine,” announced 
to take part in it, were those of Darmstadt, Mayence, Mannheim, and 
Wiesbaden, and the principal artists: Madlle. Melitta Alvsleben, of 
Dresden ; Madlle. Phillipine von Edelsberg, of Munich; Herr Carl 
Hill, of Frankfort; Herr Gustav Walter, of Vienna; Herr Franz 
Weber, of Cologne (organ); and Herr August Ruff, of this place. 
The chorus was to consist of eight hundred, and the orchestra of one 
hundred and forty, persons, with accompaniment on the organ erected 
by Messrs. [bach Brothers, Bonn. The whole was to be under the 
direction of Herr Friedrich Lux. The following was the programme : 
—Sunday, July 2nd, 10} a.m, Overture to Die Zauber fléte and Handel's 
Judas Maccabeus. Afternoon, Procession of boats on the Rhine.— 
Monday, July 8rd, 2} p.m., Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony ; ‘ Ador- 
amus Te,” by Palestrina, and “Jesu dulcis memoria,” by Vittoria (a 
capella); air trom Die Zauberfléte (sung by Herr G. Walter); the 63rd 
Psalm, for women’s voices, with harp, horn, and organ accompaniment, 
by Franz Lachner; and the Lobgesang, by Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy. , 

SrocxHotm.—L’Afrieaine is in rehearsal. Herr Richard Wagner’s 
Rienzi has been represented with decided success.—The new theatre 
has fallen a prey to the flames. Luckily the audience had left the 


house, but there were still some persons behind the scenes, and it was 
with difficulty they were saved. An actress jumped out of the window 
in her fright, and was much shaken and bruised. It is believed that 





dent to 


such a great assemblage, I should be wanting in duty towards 


the fire arose from an explosion of gas. ‘The theatre was built of wood. 
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MR. LEIGH MURRAY. 


Stress of matter prevented our noticing last week the compli- 
mentary benefit given to Mr. Leigh Murray, on Fuesday afternoon, 
the 27th ult., at Drury Lane Theatre, which was most kindly lent 
on the occasion by Messrs. E. Falconer and Chatterton. ‘The 

sight presented was gratifying in the extreme. Before the green 
curtain was assembled a most numerous audience, comprising 
many of the leading personages in the fashionable, the literary, the 
musical, and the professional world generally, while behind the 
float. appeared some of the most popular dramatic and operatic 
celebrities of the day, those in front of the house and those on the 
staye having all come to do honor to, and assist one, who, both as 
a gentleman and an artist, has made ‘troops of friends,” and, as 
Tuesday, the 27th ult., clearly proved, done even more, namely : 
retained them ! 

The programme contained an admirable selection of scenes from 
well-known plays, a vocal entertainment, and an address from the 
talented and facile pen of that accomplished writer Shirley Brooks, 
whose admirable lines derived additional lustre from the touching 
and noble sentiments they expressed. But here they are; let 
them speak for themselves. 

Enter Mrs. Lercu Murray. 


Mrs. L. M. When the full heart is fullest lips are dumb, 
For words turn traitors and refuse to come, 
And if I borrow words to tell our tale, 
Tis only that I feared my own might fail : 
For this great kindness, this most generous aid, 
Thanks heaped on thanks must leave our debt unpaid. 
Yet how to thank you? Should the actor's wife 
Tell you the story of his saddened life : 
Of prostrate energy, of wearying pain, 
Of hope renewed but to be crushed again : 
Tell how the Artist sighed to tread once more 
The boards he loved—the drama-haunted floor : 
Tell how the Husband burned to break the spell 
And share Life’s Battle (once he fought it well), 
And how, with sickening heart, he day by day, 
And month by month, “ his ehamber’s prisoner ” lay ? 
This I could tell. But to awake the tear 
Were poor requital of your presence here : 
Nor would I stand with drooping looks and sad, 
When you come round us but to make us glad. 
Believé but this—that suffering, grief, and care 
Have sometimes seemed beyond what he could bear. 
And this—our troubles, which like night-birds prey, 
Scared by your hands and voices, flee away. 
Fitter than mournful story, to my mind, 
Were some brief interlude of cheerier kind, 
Some half-dramatic trifle to beguile 
Each friendly face of an indulgent smile, 
And yet to be no fiction. In the gloom 
And the long silence of the shaded room 
His thoughts have oft recalled triumphant nights, 
The crowded theatre, the glowing lights, 
The new-drawn character, the certain hit, 
The storm of passion and the fence of wit; 
And one whose love and duty bade her strive 
To keep the moment's cheerfulnes alive, 
To make him mirthful answer would essay, 
Something like what we thought to say to-day. 
Will you forgive such trespass on your time, 
And hear us talk—as no one talks—in rhyme ? 
If so, a moment's pardon while I bring 
Our convalescent on—he’s near the wing. 


Brings Mn. Lerau Murray forward, He is about to speak. 


Mrs. L. M. Speak, if you will, nor such an impulse stem, 
Yet I have told them what we owe to thei. 
Mr. L. M. You have not told them, as I mean to do, 
One hundredth part of what I owe to you. 
dirs. L. M. Silence this instant, or I go P.S., 
And leave you to conclude. Obedient ? 
Mr, L. M. 
Yet if they only knew 
Mrs. L. M. I only know 
That if I hear a word of that, I go. 
Mr. L. M. I'm dumb. 
Mrs. L. M. No, no; you need not took so meek ; 
On your behalf I’ve promised you shall speak. 


Yes. 











Mr. L. M. Would I had words to thank them one and all. 
Mrs. L. M. Not yet. Attend tome. Do you recall 
The conversation when I asked you where 
You coveted to go for change of air? 
Mr. L. M. 1 think so. ‘I remarked, my dear, that you 
Surveyed the world from China to Peru. 
Mrs, L. M. Answer as you did then. Come, choose your clime. 
Mr. I. M. Where have I not been, madam, in my time ? 
Through Cyprus some who're here have seen me walk, 
And in Verona’s ballroom heard me talk. 
Mrs. L. M. Would you like Paris ? 
Mr. L. M. There I’ve borne my part ; 
Surely you don’t forget Zhe Marble Heart. 
Mrs. L. M. Rome? 
Mr. DL. M. I’ve been there as Antony, you know. 
Mrs. L. M. Sweden? 
Mr, L. I've reigned there. 
Mrs. L. M. What's that island—Oh ! 
Mauritius—will that suit you, o’er the wave ? 
Mr, LE. M. "Twas there I fought a Creole for a slave. 
Mrs. L. M. Then be content with going out of town— 
Some quiet village, near some breezy down— 
Say Chobham. 
Mr. L. M. I’ve been there. Though now he’s tamer, 
Some persons may remember Captain Damer. 
Mrs. L. M. Bath’s pleasant. 
Mr. L. M. Captain Absolute can tell 
That he was quartered there and liked it well. 
Mrs, L. M. My list is done. To make it more, I fear 
I must go home and fetch the Gazetteer. 
Mr, I. M. Mine is not half exhausted—yet I trust 
To make it longer. 
Mrs. L. M. And you shall and must, 
Thanks to the generous friends who ve cleared our way 
To sunny lands where southern breezes play. 
Where, health restored, and life in every vein, 
I pray to hear “ Richard’s himself again.” 
Mr. L. M. Now I must speak. My words shall be but few. 
[To the audience. } 
Let me but own my pleasant debt to you. 
My ship is nobly launched. A royal hand 
Hath kindly deigned to help it from the sand. 
Your hands have urged it on, and let me say, 
Those of my own dear craft have given it way. 
It floats. Farewell! A prosperous voyage, or not. 
God bless you! his can never be forgot. 
[ Exeunt. 


Rarely has there been witnessed within the walls of a theatre 
such a reception as that accorded to Mr. and Mrs. Leigh Murray. 
‘‘ The pit rose at me!” said the elder Kean. Pit, boxes, gallery, 
the whole house, rose at them, and in this spontaneous and irre- 
pressible outburst of feeling, accompanied by many a heaving 
breast, by many a tearful eye, and by many a half-choked ‘ God 
bless them!” it was easy to read the wish which we formulate 
now, that Mr. Leigh Murray niay soon, very soon, be restored to 
the stage, and, with his amiable and talented .wife, long, long 
continue to grace it. 








Darustapt.—The Grand-Duke has bestowed the cross of the Order 


| of Philip the Magnanimous, first class, upon the Capellmeister, Herr L. 


Schlosser, for long and distinguished services rendered to music. 

Pracur.—Mad. Dustmann-Meyer, from the Imperial Opera-house, 
Vienna, has appeared as Norma, Donna Anna, Marguerite, Mrs. Ford, 
Valentine, and Jessonda. She was very well received. 


Maprip.—Mr. Gounod’s. Faust has been produced, but has not 
achieved its accustomed success, owing to the inefficiency of Sig. 
Vincentelli, the tenor, who, in no way, comes up to the popular idea of 
what the seductive doctor ought to be. Little in stature, and thin as 
a packthread, Sig. Vincentelli excited the risibility of the house and 
acted as a complete wet blanket to Madlle. Boschetti. ‘This young lady 
played Marguerite with immense success in Italy, but on the present 
occasion she was crushed by the tenor.—Mad. Laborde, having failed 
in Guillaume Tell, has cancelled her engagement and left this city. 


Caviz.—Among the artists of the Italian operatic company here this 
season are Mesdames de Lagrange, Peruzzi, Signori Morini, Armandi, 
and Selva. Sig. Morini is engaged for three months only. At the 
expiration of that period, he returns to the Liceo of Barcelona, where 
he is an immense favorite, and where his numerous admirers recently 
presented him with two crowns of gold and silver, 
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THE HISSERS AND THE HISSED. 


All human grandeur has its vulnerable side; every joy has a 
lining of grief. It often happens that artists fall miserably from 
the most elevated pinnacle of their glory because they have been 
struck to the heart by an invisible hand. For them, to be hissed 
is to be stabbed. : 

See yonder young and beautiful woman, resplendent and adored ! 
The curtain has scarcely fallen ere frantic cries and uproarious 
pravos resound from all parts of the house. ‘The name of the diva, 
repeated by a thousand lips, rings beneath the cieling. The 
curtain is slowly raised. The fair- artist, excited, breathless, 
ready to expire almost for delight, with her eyes moist with tears 
and her forehead radiant with joy, advances, holding her hand 
upon her heart, to suppress its pulsations, towards the line of fire 
separating her from the half-delirious audience. ‘There is, 
assuredly, nothing else in the world capable of affording such 
fierce, profound, and ineffable ecstacy. You might fancy the fair 
being was about to be transfigured before you, with all the glory 
of an apotheosis. But suddenly, O horrible! a sinister, strident, 
piercivg sound, coming no one can say whence, inflicts a mortal 
wound upon her soul. Her cheek turns white beneath her rouge ; 
her knees bend under her ; her lips, impregnated with gall, are 
convulsively pressed together ; the unfortunate creature would fall, 
were not the curtain quickly dropped to save her from her shame. 
It would not even be so bad if only the pit were to be dreaded— 
the pit, that sovereign and brutal judge which strikes its victims 
without pity. But very frequently a discharged menial, a wretched, 
drunken being, or the first scoundrgl that turns up, is quite enough 
to fill an artist’s heart with a feeling of desolation and of death. 
No vengeance can be more cowardly ; no treachery more cruel 
than this. 

One day, Lablache discharged a servant who had robbed him in 
the most barefaced manner. After putting in his pocket the 
money his master had just paid him, the insolent scoundrel took 
the last five-franc piece and said, showing it to the singer: —‘‘ That 
will enable me to hiss you this evening. 

He was as good as his word, for, in the evening, as the audience 
were applauding the joyous Don Geronimo, as though they meant 
to bring the house down on their heads, a loud hiss was heard 
above all the applause, to the great amazement of the audience 
and the artists. ‘‘O! never mind,” said Labache, ‘it is only a 
servant I have discharged.” 

On another occasion, I forget in what town, the manager 
dismissed the clarinet player, under the pretext that he played 
out of tune. The musician, thus deprived of employment, not 
knowing what to do with his time, went, from habit, to the 
theatre, and got as near as possible to the orchestra, so that he 
might see, and be seen by, his old comrades, When the curtain 
was raised, the poor fellow could not help blowing with all his 
might, only he had changed his instrument. Instead of blowing 
in a clarinet, he was blowing in a key, with a hole pierced through 
it. There was some talk of having him taken up, fcr he was 
supposed to have acted as he did out of revenge, but the doctors 
declared he did so because his brain was touched. 

In Italy, we have heard the greatest artists hissed, often on 
account of some cabal, and often from some caprice, for which the 
pit could not exactly account. It is impossible to imagine the 
stratagems to which the hissers have recourse when the authorities 
interfere. One evening, the students of Padua would not, for 
some reason or other, listen to a celebrated cantatrice. They 
hissed her outrageously. ‘Their rage was so blind, so unjust, so 
treacherously premeditated, that the police took the matter up. 
A desperate struggle ensued between the authorities and the 
students, and the latter triumphed. At one moment the doors were 
opened and shut with a loud noise ; at another, the lids were taken 
off a number of snuff-boxes, with a sound that set every one’s teeth 
on edge, and then again fulminating drops were cleverly strewn 
under the feet of the audience. At last, not knowing what more 
to do, these wild demons scattered over the ledge of the boxes; 
the backs of the stalls; and the seats in the pit, long trains of that 
white powder which M. Ancelot employed in his vaudeville: Dieu 
vous benisse! The poor prima donna was greeted, whew she ap- 
peared on the stage, by an immense fit of sneezing. ‘The orche- 
stra sneezed ; the first violin kept time with his nose, and the 





prompter wept from using his pocket-handkerchief so much. ‘The 
ladies hid their faces in their handkerchiefs, while the gentlemen 
sniffed, swore, and created a fearful disturbance. Even the Com- 
missary of Police, who had been summoned to put an end to the 
confusion, sneezed most ridiculously. It was ‘impossible for his 
orders to be executed; the noses of his men were changed to 
trumpets. 

Notwithstanding all we have said, we do not desire to see the 
system of hissing abolished. The abuse of it is to be censured, 
but we must not suppress the principle. Without the salutary 
dread of being hissed, how many unsuccessful blacksmiths, and 
washerwomen without work, would rush upon the stage! It’s an 
ill wind that blows nobody good ! FIORENTINO. 





PAXTON. 
————= 
Lay him among the flowers and trees, 
He cherished them all as children dear ; 
Let the fanning hush of the woodland breeze 
Play over his bier. 
Let diamond glints of prismatic domes 
Rainbow his graye-sward’s mossy grass, 
Like the light that he flashed through a thousand 
From his halls of glass. {homes 
Many a stumbling task choked brain, 
Many a panting aching breast, 
Flung off its load in his fairy fane, 
And the maker blest. 
Equal in those fraternal bounds, 
Master and servant, lord and churl, 
Freely for each the music sounds, 
And the fountains curl. 
Camps unbloodied and armies mild 
Trampled his temple’s flowery skirt ; 
In the thick of the press a yearling child 
Oft has strayed unhurt. 
Was it not godlike thus to scheme 
A glorious boon for his fellow men, 
To work fruition of Art's fair dreain, 
And to vanish then 2 
What could he further seek on ‘earth 
Than daily bubbled beneath his eyes ? 
A nation’s simple spontaneous mirth 
In its purest guise. 
Year by year as the crowd outflows 
From noisome alley, from sottish lane, 
When the dull blood quickens, the weak heart 
He will live again. [glows, 
Live in each upward strain of thought, 
Live in each innocent pulse of bliss,— 
If ever God’s work was nobly wrought, 
I think ’twas in this! 


CrysTaL PALACE, 
June 15th, 1865. 











Tnorntey.—An excellentconcert took place on Monday evening, June 
26th, in the Town Hall, in aid of the Memorial Window to be erected 
in Thornley Church to the memory of the late —— Spearman, Esq., 


in the centre of whose estate the church is built. There was a very 
large attendance, and a handsome sum was realized. The principal 
artists were Mrs. Moody (soprano) and the celebrated City of Durham 
Glee and Madrigal Union, consisting of the following soloists:—Messrs. 
Martin and Walker (altos), Price and Whitehead (tenors), J. Lambert, 
Kaye, and D. Lambert (basses), assisted by the church choir. Mrs. 
Moody sang two songs. Mr. Whitehead sang “‘ As I'd nothing else to 
do,” and was encored. Mr. Kaye gave a sea song, “ The Admiral,” 
with effect; and Mr. Price sang “Sally in our Alley” with much 
sweetness; whilst Mr. David Lambert gave real expression to Mr. 
Weiss’s song, “ The Village Blacksmith,” which was rapturously en- 
cored, Mr. D. Lambert and the chorus were also encored in the buflo 
song and chorus, “ The Irish Schoolmaster.” The duet, “ Love and 
War,” and the trio, “ Ah maiden fair,” were both encored. ‘The glees 
and part-songs by the “Union” were received with great applause. 
The concert terminated with - God save the Queen.” 
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"HISTOIRE de PALMERIN d'OLIVE filz du Roy 

|_4 Frorenpos de Macepons et de La Bette Garane, fille de Remicius, Empereur 

de Constantinople, by IEAN MAUGIN, dit le PETIT ANGEUIN. A perfect copy 

of this extremely rare Romance to be sold for Six Guineas, (no diminution of price). 
Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





TO MUSICAL LECTURERS AND PROFESSORS. 
R. JOSEPH GODDARD has the copyright of a few 


original Musica, Lectures to dispose of.—136, St. Paul’s Road, Camden- 
square, N.W. 


“MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT,” 


A NEW WORK 
By JOSEPH GODDARD. 


(Snort Apstract OF Contents.) 
Cuar. 1.—The essential relation between the two main characters of sentiment 
* «instinctive and mental), and the two main sections of musical effect 
(melodic and rhythmic). 
Cuar, II.—The exigency in expression which mental sentiment involves, is met in 
the structural plan of the modern classical instrumental works. 
Cuar. III.—A comparative analysis ot the spirit of the instrumental music of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Mendelssohn. ~ 
Onar. I1V.—The intellectual rank of musical art, 
Cuar. V.—Dramatic music: the principles on which the literary and musical plan 
of Opera should be based. 
Cuap. VI.—The principles on which the literary and musical plan of Oratorio, or 
Grand Cantata, should be based. 
Caar. VII.—The influence of mental progress upon music. 

The author begs to state that the above work has absorbed the greater part of his 
time and thought for five years, and that it is a painstaking endeavour to elucidate 
the general nature, scope, and position of the musicalart. It is unnecessary to say, 
such labor as is here involved is not that in connection with music, calculated to 
prove remunerative. The work in question, however, being calculated to benefit 
musicians, as tending to elevate their art in general estimation, so far as mental 
analysis can do so, the author can conscientiously appeal to them for the means of 
insuring safe publication, 

The promise of one hundred musicians to purchase a copy when the work is ready 
would constitute this means; and as this is all that is necessary for the immediate 
production of the book, the author urgently solicits all who feel willing to support 
it, not to delay communicating with him to that effect. 

Price to Subscribers, 5s. 

Among names already received are those of 
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T last, Herr Richard Wagner's most recent work has seen the 


light—of the float, having been produced on the 10th June 
at Munich. The result was what every one must have expected, 
considering the circumstances under which, and the audience before 
whom, the work was represented. The performance was extraor- 
dinarily brilliant, the vocalists, as well as the instrumentalists 
under Herr von Biilow, exerting themselves most successfully. 
The curtain did not fall till about 11 o’clock, p.m., a very late 
hour for Germany. The King, who was present the whole 
evening, was loudly greeted upon his entrance into the Royal box. 





Though it isa rule at the Theatre Royal that whenever Majesty 
graces the building with its presence the audience shall not indulge 
in the usual manifestations of applause, a number of enthusiastic 
Wagnerites were so carried away by their feelings at the conclusion 
of the first act that they vociferously recalled Herr and Madame 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld. The same compliment was paid after the 
second, and after the third, act, to all the performers. A cry was, 
also, raised for Herr Richard Wagner himself, who at length 
appeared upon the stage. The King took an active share in the 
applause. Several of the German critics assert that the performance 
of the 10th June proves that Herr Richard Wagner’s last and 
much discussed work is ‘‘ performable.” With-all due submission, 
what they say is a twaddling truism and nothing more. Of course 
Tristan und Isolde is performable since it has been performed. 
But what of that? Is it worth performance? This is about the 
real question at issue. Will it be successful generally? We think 
not. The performance at Munich was an entirely exceptional one, 
and its solitary result will be to render Herr Richard Wagner 
more wedded than ever to his peculiar theories, and to increase (if 
possible) the already tolerably good opinion he entertains of 
himself. As for the applause of an audience of partisans and 
friends representing the calm, impartial judgment of the public at 
large, such an idea is preposterous, as events will undoubtedly soon 
show. 

The following is the opinion of the critic who writes for the 
Wiener Neue Freie Presse :— 


“In the poem, light and shade are glaringly mixed up together. 
The plot is unusually simple in its design, regularly progressive, and 
artistically put together, and this fact does not fail to place the con- 
struction of the ope as a whole in the most favorable light, and to 
promise increased effect from the beauty of the separate parts. But, 
on the other hand, the want of change and variety is very much felt. 
All that precedes the drinking of the love-potion consists principally 
of nothing but statements and expressions of sentiment concerning 
previous events, without any independent-dramatic interest to seize on 
the audience, while all that follows is nothing more than a physical 
process, suspending freedom of will, and, consequently, predomina- 
tingly characterised by passivity and monotony. All the elements of 
excitement and interest are clustered so thickly around the central 
action we have mentioned that little is left for the peripheritical parts. 
In some instances, the want of drastic contrasts is, at least, atoned for 
by skilfully planned and musically suggestive situations of a purely 
lyrical nature ; this is the case, for instance, in the third act, in the 
abrupt interchange of hope and fear, in which Tristan awaits Isolde’s 
ship. But then there is no want of others where the outpourings of 
feeling are purely reflective or declamatory in their nature, such, for 
example, as the long spun-out antithetical play upon the contrast 
between night and day in the second act. 

“ Some of the thoughts expressed in the speeches are original and 
striking, but the language in which they are arrayed is nearly always 
harsh and ambiguous; sometimes obscure to unintelligibility, and not 
seldom flat, and written in the most common-place libretto style. 
The rhythm pulsates with passion, but in so careless a form, and 
applied so indiscriminately even to the most ordinarily prosaic state- 
ments that the impression at length becomes more fatiguing than 
effective. In reading the book, we constantly feel that even for 


| Richard Wagner the verbal garb is nothing more than a vehicle for 


musical motives. Were Richard Wagner a composer like other 
composers we should not waste a word upon the subject; but, as he 
puts himself forward as the founder of the work of art considered as a 
whole, we cannot be silent. 

“We confess that, after having read the book, we expected but little 
from the dramatic effect of the action as such, and, since it is an 
essential principle of Wagnerian opera not to afford independent 
musical gratification apart from the action, the hopes with which we 
looked torward generally to the performance were. by no means 
extravagant. But we feel bound to confess with equal candor that 
the impression made upon us far exceeded our expectations, in fact so 
much 80, that, to judge by it, we cannot help considering this latest 
work by Wagner, despite many great defects, which it undoubtedly 
possesses, as one which, of its kind, is of great importance, and carried 
out with high artistic talent. As itis unfolded before us in pictures 


and tone, it keeps up in us, from beginning to end, a feeling that 
there is manifested in it a mind which, though in many things 
eccentric and wrong, is powerful, and intimately acquainted with the 
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pinnacles as well as the abysses of life, the light and sombre portions 
of which it pourtrays in glowing colors and with a bold pencil ; nay, 
more; this feeling does not desert us even in those passages which 
repel or weary us. Again and again, we are beyond measure wearied, 
but our weariness is so far of an elevating kind, inasmuch as it keeps 
in check the feeling which would fain rebel against it, just az extraor- 
dinarily great events always do. , 

“If we ask ourselves by what means this general effect is brought 
about we must, it is true, attribute a great portion to Wagner's 
poetically plastic power ; to his felicitous calculation of the effective- 
ness of certain situations; to his taste for scenery that shall enchant 
the senses, and, more especially, to the admirable acting and singing 
of Herr and Madame Schnorr, from Dresden, who sustained the two 
principal parts; but the chief reason still seems to us to consist in the 
peculiar character of the music, and more particularly in the elemental 
wildness and passion, in which, like the waves of the sea lashed by the 
storm, the music rushes past us, now rising and now sinking with 
headlong suddenness, and, whether we will or not, dragging us with 
it into that deeply tragic mood to which man is subject in presence of 
the toying or raging of those powers of nature and fate from which 
escape is hopeless, 

“ Herein, indisputably, consists the peculiar power and grandeur of 
the opera, as well as, at the same time, of that quality by which it is 
most emphatically raised above other compositions. I cannot, at any 
rate, for the moment, remember another opera which ever plunged 
me with equal force into such a frame of mind, and the music and 
songs of which offered, from beginning to end, an equally true and 
vivid picture of the fatalistic life of nature. 

“This notion is excited even by the overture. A kind of super- 
natural roaring and bellowing, pregnant with evil, and interrupted by 
deceptive tones of seductive flattery, is hurled onward like a mass of 
rising and falling billows, and prepares us for the storms and tempests 
which burst out in the opera itself. As far as the fact of conveying 
a general impression is concerned, we reckon this overture among the 
most characteristic compositions of its class. 

“In the course of the story, which, though only, it is true, in three 
acts, takes, including the pauses, full five hours in performance, the 
treatment of the music cannot naturally be always maintained at the 
same height, but it is never untrue to the general character. Of 
course, anything like melodies and pieces independently prominent 
and complete in themselves, is out of the question, perhaps even more 
so than in any of Wagner’s former productions. But we cannot for 
this reason call the music absolutely unmelodious. There are, in 
fact, an unusual number of beginnings of melodies, and in the manner 
in which a motive employed for the purpose of individualisation 
quickly sinks back again into the primitive elemental movement, or is 
merged into a motive of another fashion, there is, certainly, evidence 
of great melodically, harmonically, and, above all, rhythmically plastic 
art. The picture, too, of the moyement which swallows up the 
separate forms is, in its turn, connected with other forms, which, in 
their way, follow necessary laws, though the latter be with difficulty 
recognised. That which is offered us by Wagner merely as the 
symbol representing the purport of a thought, is also a species of 
playing with forms, and, therefore, exactly in that whereby it produces 
its effects, most like the music which the composer would supersede. 

“Of the three acts, the first is decidedly the most effective. In the 
beginning, however, there are some portions too long, especially in the 
dialogue between Bragine and Tristan, before Kurwenal sings the 
romance in the presence of Herr Morold. Thenceforth, however, the 
action continues to rise steadily, the music, vocal and instrumental, 
adapting itself to it in the most vivid manner. Especially effective in 
a dramatic sense, are, among other things, the bitter irony with which 
Isolde speaks to Morold of ‘Tristan’s babbling, and Tristan of their 
hopeless love ; the passage in which she vows to be revenged; the 
introduction to the taking of the love-potion; her waiting for, and first 
reception of Tristan, together with all the conversation between them ; 
the swallowing of the potion, and the immediate commencement of its 
effect. All these points produced upon the audience a really overpower- 
ing impression, the uproarious applause and the recall of the two lead- 
ing performers being genuine and general, two or three instances of 
hissing excepted. 

“The impression produced at the conclusion of the second act was, 
on the other hand, very doubtful. Despite the romantic beauty dis- 
tinguishing the commencement of the act, and despite the vivid color- 
ing of the music and acting that accompanied the interchange of love's 
delights and love’s woes, in the lovely moonlight night, one felt, in 
consequence of the length to which the scene was spun out, as if 
paralysed by some narcotic, while still more painful was the effect of 
the preachy lecture, which seemed as though it would never end, 
delivered by the King after surprising the two lovers, and the convic- 
tion which steals over you, that a couple of lovers with a love-potion 
in their inside, and a deceived husband would, under the circumstances, 





pursue a very different course to that which the author makes his 
characters pursue for above an hour. ‘The hisses were, naturally, much 
more audible at the end of this act, and, though drowned in a doubly 
strong outburst of applause, the latter was prompted more by an idea 
of propriety than by the inspiring effect of the piece. 

“ Far more animated and drastic, again, were the action and music 
of the third act, though it exhibits Tristan constantly on a couch 
of sickness, and concludes with his death and that of Isolde. 
As the book led us to expect, a strong effect was produced by the 
alternation between hope and dread, concerning the arrival of Isolde, 
and the admirable manner in which this fluctuating state has been 
pourtrayed, and, with the exception of a few instances of over-length, 
the only thing that detracted from this effect was that, towards the 
end, Marke has to make another tolerably long musical speech. But 
this was forgotten, thanks to the extraordinarily beautiful way in which 
Isolde sang her dying strain and then expired. The termination met, 
in consequence, with a most glowing reception. The performers were 
called for, and so was the composer. 

“In what has preceded, we have truly described, according to the 
impression produced upon us, the power and significance of the music 
characterizing this opera, but we must not omit to mention, also, an 
uncomfortable sensation we constantly experienced as the work pro- 
ceeded. It was of a double kind. On the one hand, we were dis- 
satisfied at being able to perceive in the musical picture no sharply 
marked individual elements by the side of the chaotically elemental 
ones, nor any of an elevating and really gratifying description side by 


side with those of a tragically crushing kind; on the other hand, we . 


always felt that the tragic resources on the stage were far too great for 
the subject, and that the story and the characters were not of sufficient 
importance for us to allow ourselves to be affected so profoundly and so 
long on account of them. The subject and the means strike us, there- 
fore, not to be at all proportioned to each other, and, though effective, 
the pathos produces an impression of something overcharged, at vari- 
ance with a sense of the Beautiful.” 

The foregoing must be taken cam grano salis. The pianoforte 
score of Tristan und Isolde (adapted by Herr Biilow) is published, 
and we have long made acquaintance with it. If any system of 
orchestration, however ingenious, can render the {pusic even toler- 
able to ears attuned to harmony—why, then, we will never argue 
again upon a musical question. Otro Bearp. 








Mb.LLe. ADELINA Patri1.—A grand concert tournée “ through” 
the chief cities and towns of France, in which Mdlle, Adelina 
Patti will play the principal personage, is projected. The tournée 
will commence on the 10th of October and terminate on the 15th 
of December. It is intended that twenty-five concerts at least 
shall be given. ‘The artists with Mdlle. Patti will be MM. Alard, 
Leopold de Meyer, and Bottesini. 

Crystal PaLace.—Mr. Loaring, the talented organist and pro- 
fessor of Music of Yeovil, a pupil of Mr. Cooper, the eminent 
organist of Her Majesty's Chapel Royal, who was a member of the 
Handel Festival choir, after the performances had concluded on 
the festival days, performed on one of * ee harmoniums to 
the gratification of many frequenters of the Palace. Mr. Loaring's 
performances were listened to with marked attention, and were 
received with genuine demonstrations of approbation. 

Miss Mapeuine Scnitter’s Tarp anp Last Pranororre Recrran 
was given on Friday afternoon, the 23rd ult., at her residence, 20a, 
Princes’ Square, Hyde Park. The pianoforte selection included 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A, Op. 2, No. 2; Hummel’s Andante in E flat 
major; Beethoven's Sonata in F major, for piano and violin, with Mr. 
Carrodus ; Chopin’s Grand Polonaise in E flat major ; Weber’s “ Moto 
Perpetuo ”; and Moscheles’ “ Recollections of Jreland.” In all Miss 
Schiller obtained distinctive applause, the hearers being quite excited 
in Chopin’s Polonaise—played with extraordinary brilliancy, and the 
movement from Weber's Sonata, which was executed with never-failing 
rapidity of finger and a balance of phrasing which might truly be 
called “compensation.” Moscheles—whose pupil (favorite pupil) 
Miss Schiller was—himself arranged the “ Recollections of Ireland,” 
which everybody knows was composed for pianoforte with orchestra, 
as a solo expressly for her, and is one of the fair pianist’s chevauz de 
butaille. Beethoven's Sonata in A, an exquisite gem—though “ quiet 
as a nun, breathless with adoration ”—was exquisitely played and with 
the nicest appreciation of its delicate beauties, and pleased many as 
much as any thing else in the programme. Madile. Louisa Van 
Noorden and Miss Berry sup! ed some vocal pieces. The former wa: 
much admired in “ Qui la voce”; the litter in “ Voiche sapste.” Mr, 
F, Ascher was the accompanyi:t.—L. P. 
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THE MUSICAL UNION. 
(From the * Pall Mall Gazette.”) 


The quartet concerts given by and for the ‘Musical Union” are 
so good in their way that we never attend one of them without 
wishing that Mr. Ella, the director, would throw them open to the 
general public. It used to be supposed that the chamber music of 
the great composers could only be appreciated by a very select 
audience, and under this impression, Mr. Ella, in founding the 
‘‘ Musical Union,” resolved to exclude all who were not known to 
him, more or less directly, as sincere admirers of music of a high 
class. Any one who has enough money may purchase admission 
to the concerts of the Philharmonic Society, but to obtain the 
entrée to the matinées of the ‘* Musical Union,” it is necessary 
either to procure tickets through the intervention of a member, or 
to acquire the privileges of membership; in which latter case the 
candidate for the right of buying a season-ticket must be nomi- 
nated and formally introduced to Mr. Ella, As Mr. Ella gra- 
ciously accepts all candidates who are duly presented to him, the 
process in question does not, as a rule, involve any serious 
difficulties. No certificates are required, no examination of any 
kind is imposed; but it must sometimes be troublesome all the 
same, for visitors without friends in London to qualify themselves 
for hearing Mr. Ella’s quartets ; and ‘in order to meet the times” 
(as the advertizing tradesmen say), we fancy he would do well, at 
least, now and then, to give a concert to which unfortunate 
amateurs who have no opportunity of getting introduced to him 
personally might be admitted on payment of the usual half- 
a-guinea. 

Every one knows the Monday Popular Concerts, the name of 
which has become as familiar in the mouths of the public as a 
certain quotation on the subject of Household Words has become 
since the publication of a celebrated journal under that title. 
But who, out of a very small circle ever hears of the Musical 
Union and of the matincées arranged by the ‘‘ Founder of the In- 
stitution,” as Mr. Ella designates himself in his official programme ? 
These matinées are excellent of their kind—indeed, quite as good, 
only that they are much shorter than the Monday Popular Soirées. 
Nevertheless they attract very little attention, and among the 
numerous concerts of a high class that are now given would 
scarcely be observed but for the remarkable notices of them issued 
by the spirited director himself. 

Mr. Ella in almost every number of his ‘ Record” protests 
against anonymous criticism; and he used formerly to make a 
point of naming the author or supposed author of every newspaper 
article published on the subject of the Musical Union. He has, of 
late, however, abandoned this practice,* and now, signing his own 
contributions to the Record, exposes no one but himself. Thus it 
is Mr. Ella himself who tells us, in reference to Beethoven's trio in 
D, that “ the spirited opening in loud unisons, leaving the violon 
cello sustaining F natural, gently modulating with B flat to a major 
6—4 on A, in continuation of the motivo, is one of the most ex- 
quisite thoughts that ever emanated from its composer.” In 
another programme he makes the mysterious assertion that, “it is 
the province of genius to disturb opinions,” and he informs us 
that Schumann's concerto in A minor, “although lacking repose 
in the impetuous sequences of richly scored passages of beauty, 
originality, and melodic outline of arpeggio, never ceases to arrest 
attention.” In spite of the stimulating effect of such passages as 
the above, and of the fact that Mr. Ella always gives the signal for 
applause at his own concerts, it appears from the Record of June 
13th, that ‘ artists occasionally complain of the passive emotion of 
the Musical Union audience,” which we take to be a polite way of 
saying that it displays no emotion at all. 

It must not be- supposed that the Musical Union is merely the 
name given to a series of concerts at which Melody is united to 
Harmony, by Mr, Ella, under the auspices of Apollo and the presi- 
dency of the Duke of Leinster. Such, to a person receiving for 
the first time the illustrated programme issued by the Founder of 
the Institution, might seem to be the meaning of the title. But it 
signifies far more than can be expressed by a simple vignette and a 
long list of honorary officers. ‘Uhe select audiences, who assemble 
to hear the music provided for them jby Mr. Ella, themselves form 
a Union, into which it is not given for every one to penetrate. A 





* No, he hasn’t.—D. Perens. 





bond of union, too, is established between the artists who take 
part in the concerts and their hearers who, instead of being sepa- 
rated from them, as at other concerts, where the principle of unity 
is not sufficiently studied, sit grouped around them. ‘Then, as Mr. 
Ella in a recent programme himself observes, ‘ the social freedom 
at the Musical Union, without reserved seats, affords members the 
choice of companionship.” The Musical Union, moreover, is 
closely bound up with the ‘‘ Musical Institute”—as two rooms in 
Hanover Square, where Mr. Ella may be seen daily from two to 
four, are called ; and it is also connected with the ‘‘ Library of the 
Musical Institute” a collection of books to which members have a 
right to contribute. 

The Musical Union is, in fact, an association of musical ama- 
teurs, directed and catered for by Mr. Ella, whose rule is despotic. 
Nevertheless, he tolerates aid and counsel, and even confides a 
certain amount of power to an aristocratic body consisting of a 
President who is a duke, a Vice-President who is a baronet, a 
Chairman of Committee who is also a baronet, and a Committee, 
which includes among its members two dukes, one earl, three lords, 
and a couple of honourables. Here we should have thought Mr. 
Ella would have drawn the line. It was perhaps right, however, 
to make a concession to the untitled members of society, and Mr. 
Ella has made it by admitting two simple esquires to places on his 
committee. This is quite in the spirit of the British Constitution, 
which, aristocratic in reg yet does not exclude the humblest 
subject from aspiring to the highest offices of the State. 

In the meanwhile we are glad to see that this amusing little 
society is flourishing. A new member joined it only a fortnight 
ago, a fact which Mr. Ella announces to his readers under the head 
of ‘Religion and Art.” After setting forth that Dragonetti, at 
the age of ninety, took great pleasure in listening to instrumental 
quartets, and that Mr. Cipriani Potter, who has written about 
Dragonetti, is also fond of chamber-music, Mr. Ella continues as 
follows :— 

“ After a long, arduous, brilliant, and honorable life of professional 
service, this learned musician and estimable professor has retired with 
undiminished love of his art. He has expressed a desire to subscribe 
to our concerts. We need hardly say that we shall feel highly pleased 
to include so eminent a composer among the distinguished honorary 
members of this institution.” 

We onperies Mr. Cipriani Potter on the increase of dignity 
which he has just received. At the same time, we cannot help 
pitying another of Mr. Ella’s protegés, Herr Brassin, of whom Mr. 
Ella writes many civil things, and then adds, ‘‘ We regret that 
we are unable to offer this pianist an engagement.” After which 
we are not surprised to hear that Herr Brassin has returned to the 


Continent. —_—— 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

On Saturday, the Huguenots. 

Tuesday, Linda di Chamouni—last time this season—for Malle. 
Ilma de Murska. Madame Trebelli, Pierotto. 

Wednesday, Medea. 

Thursday, Z/ Flauto Magico for the first time. A grand success 
—the principal parts thus sustained :—Queen of Night—Madlle. 
Ilma de Murska; Pamina—Madame Harriers Wippern ; Papa- 
gena—Mdlle. Sinico; Attendants on the Queen—Madlles. Redi, 
Moya, and Trebelli; the three Youths—Mdlles. Bauermeister, 
Zandrina, and Drasdil: Papageno—Mr. Santley; Tamino—Dr. 
Gunz; Priests—Signors Foli and Filippi; Monastatos—Signor 
Stagno; and Sarastro—-Herr Wolrath. Madame Harriers Wip- 
pern made her first appearance this season, and was received with 
distinguished favor. Mdlle. Ima de Murska created an immense 
sensation as the Queen of Night. Particulars next week. 

To-night, the repetition of Ji Flauto Magivo. : 

The last appearance this season of Mdlle. Ilma de Murska is 
announced for ‘Tuesday, when Lucia will be performed. 


ee Cae 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

On Saturday (by special desire), the [/uguenots. 

Monday, Faust e Margherita. 

Tuesday, La Favorita, for Madame Galetti, repeated. 

Thursday, the Huguenots. 

To-night, Don Pasquale, first time for three years, with Mdlle. 
Adelina Patti as Norina, Signor Mario as Ernesto, M. Gassier as 
Malatesta, and Signor Ronconi as Don Pasquale—his first appear- 
ance in that character. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MENDELSSOHN’S OPERETTA. 


DeEAr Sin,—The impudence of some ple, and of Montague 
Shoot in particular, is extraordinary. Here is a man talking of 
“ logical exercise of the mind” without the slightest amount of 


‘mind or logic either. What has my singing in Cinderella or com-: 


ing “The Village Blacksmith ” (Shoot calls it ‘‘ The Hamlet 
Whitesmith "—there’s true wit for you!) to do with Mendelssohn's 
operetta? ‘The purport of ny letter was to deny that which Shoot 
had written, to the effect that the operetta was indifferently per- 
formed when done in London; and also to thank him for his 
generous feelings towards English artistes. I was wrong in advis- 
ing you to shoot him ; I only meant, as in railway parlance, that 
you should shunt him on to another line. It is particularly kind of 
Montague to respect me as a song-writer and florid buffo singer, 
and I am only sorry there is 1tothing I know of that is respectable 
in him.—Yours truly, ? - W. H. Werss. 
P.S.—Is this Montague Shoot the original of Montague Tiggs 
made famous by Charles Dickens ? 
—_—o——_ 


STRANGE TO SAY. 

Mr. Eprror,—Allow me to inform you of a most extraordinary piece 
of generalship on the part of the impresario of the Royal Alhambra 
Palace, Leicester Square. Mr. F. Strange and his soldarto il musica left 
London to give a morning concert at the new Philharmonic Hall, 
Southampton, to a very aristocratic audience. The train started from 
Waterloo Station at 8.12 a.m,, and arrived at Southampton 10.49 a.m. 
The concert commenced at 1.30 p.m., when all the orchestra and the 
singers were at their posts, with J. W. Hird conductor. 

The programme opened with “ God save the Queen,” and at the 
finale, Miss Pearce and Mr. Herbert were warmly greeted by the audi- 
ence. The glee, “Sisters of the Sea,” was well rendered, especially 
in the fugued passage with the choir. We must not forget to compli- 
ment the principals. “Mr. J. Ball, with his deep and mellow basso pro- 
fondo, Miss Fox as soprano, Mr. Herbert as tenor, and Miss Jolly as 
contralto were all excellent, Mr. J. Forbes, who held a short engage- 
ment at Her Majesty’s Theatre, under the direction of Mr. W. Har- 
rison, is an acquisition to the company; his singing is pure and 
artistical. Mr. H. de Brenner I can highly compliment in the part of 
Edgardo in the selection from Lucia di Lammermor. Miss Constance, 
who has a deep contralto voice, and would, under the guidance of a 
good master, make an excellent oratorio singer, is to be highly compli- 
mented. And now, Mr. Editor, before concluding, let me speak about 
the able conductor, Mr. Hird, and his little band, in the overture called 
Fest (the composer I do not know); but there is in it good and sym- 
pathetic music. The concert terminated at 4.15 p.m. All the com- 
pany left Southampton at 5 p.m., and arrived at the Royal Alhambra 
Palace to resume their business at 8.30 p.m. ‘ Let him who has purity of 
heart be made known to the world.” I beg to inform you that Mr. 
Strange took all his troops to perform at this concert without any re- 
muneration but to aid the afflicted. It was for the benefit of the Royal 
South Hants Infirmary, Let genuine generosity be spoken of him.— 
I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, An Exourstoyisr. 


ee Qe 


HANDEL AND THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


Sin,—As the notices in the public journals on the Handel 
Festival have been so unanimously laudatory, it may appear 
captious to offer any remarks upon the subject which may_not be 
written in the same spirit. However, although not an agreeable 
task to undertake, I will venture to make an artistic complaint 
which I feel that as a professor of music I have a perfect right to 
do. ‘The high praise awarded to all engaged in this great meeting 
has been well deserved, and the musical critics of the press have 
had a very pleasant duty to perform. ‘Too much praise can hardly 
be given to Mr. Costa for his steady conducting such a mass of 
singers and instrumentalists; the same is due to solo singers, 
orchestra ‘and chorus. Where then can there be ground for 
complaint ? There would be none if it were not for the addition 
of orchestral accompaniments to the score of Israel in Egypt, 
which in many places go far to spoil the effect of this, one of 
Handel’s finest works. I hope not to be thought fault-finding for 
the pleasure of so doing. I write simply as a musician thoroughly 
in love with one of the most beautiful of the arts, and a great 
admirer of the wonderful composition performed last Friday. I 





will instance some objectionable points where these additional 
accompaniments make themselves very intrusively heard, and hope 
that the question may be brought before the musical public, so 
that this meddling with the works of the great master may come 
toan end. In the chorus “ He smote all the first-born of Egypt” 
there is a recurrence of staccato chords which forcibly illustrates 
the words, and the concluding symphony finishes with four 
detached staccato chords played forte by the stringed instruments, 
evidently intended to express the idea in music of smiting the 
first-born. This effect so simply produced is quite spoilt by the 
introduction of wind instruments playing something between these 
staccato chords, so that where Handel wished for silence, there is 
now this unmeaning addition to the score. One more instance. 
In the chorus, ‘‘ He led them through the deep,” we come to the 
passage in C minor, ** But the waters overw ed their enemies.” 
This part of the chorus is accompanied by a passage in triplets, 
played by the stringed instruments in octaves, producing a 
marvellous effect. This piece of Handelian grandeur is now over- 
powered bya choir of ot instruments which blare away all 
through this part of the movement, and quite mar the clearness of 
Handel's score. There is too much of the brass element used all 
through the oratorio, for I suppose it was not noise, but dignity 
and sublimity, which Handel had in view when writing the choral 
parts of this work. I could mention other instances of inappro- 
priate additional instrumentation, but refrain from doing so, as I 
trast enough has been said to cause the subject to be talked over 
by those who are well able to give an opinion on the subject. 
I remain, Sir, yours very sincerely, 
AN ADMIRER OF HANDEL. 


Herr AND MapAme JoacutM have goneto Whitby, in Yorkshire. 

New Kinp or Pranist.—‘‘ Yet another pianiste”—safs the 
Athenvum—(“‘ante”—852) ‘ is here, Mdlle. Paule Gayrard, whose 
friends are indiscreet.” A pianist whose friends are indiscreet is a 
new kind of pianist. Simcock House. (Mr. House should have 
sent his communication to the Editor of Muttoniana ; the rather 
so, inasmuch as that, if we are not mistaken, he is a qualified 
Muttonian.) ‘ 

Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—Three operas are announced as in 
rehearsal, to be produced before the end of the season—namely, 
Ernani, the Nozze de Figaro, and Tanhausser. 

Mrs. Merest’s Seconp Sorree took place at 7, Adelphi Terrace, on 
Friday, the 30th ult., and attracted a large attendanceo of the fashionable 
world who wait upon the invitation of the fair songstress. The 
programme was of a kind to please the most aristocratic tastes, Mrs. 
Merest’s own share including Mendelssohn’s song, “‘'‘The Garland,” 
ballad, by Schulz, ‘‘ Would I were with thee,” song, by M. B. Merest, 
“Oh! chide me not, my mother,” and the contralto part in Spohr’s 
trio, ‘* Night’s ling’ring shades,” in Henry Leslie’s trio, “‘O memory,” 
in the quartet from Oberon, ‘* Over the dark blue waters,” and in the 
glees, “ Come and see what pleasure” (Elliot), “* Discord, dire sister”’ 
(Webbe), and “Sleep, gentle lady” (Bishop), with Misses Louisa 
Pyne, Mina Poole, Messrs. Carter, Showbridge, Herbert Bond, 
Seymour Smith and Patey. In her own ballad and that of Schulz 
Mrs. Merest won her greatest success; and indeed more remarkable 
contralto singing than that exhibited in the latter would be difficult to 
find. The lower D—the ballad being sung in D—with which it 
concluded was given with extraordinary force and weight of tone. 
Both ballads were received with unmistakeable marks of favor. Ot 
the concerted pieces in which Mrs. Merest took part, the splendid glee 
of Webbe seemed to please most. There was some excellent singing 
by the other vocalists. Miss Lonisa Pyne gave a very fine reading ot 
“ Bel raggio,” and also sang Signor Schira’s new song, “ Sognar,” 
composed expressly for her, which delighted the audience beyond 
measure. The instrumental performances comprised pianoforte solos 
by Mr. Henry Baumer and Herr Henseler, and a solo on the guitar by 
Madame Sidney Pratten. The third and last soirée is announced to 
take place on Friday next, when Madame Arabella Goddard will play. 

Mrs. Joun Hotman Anprews, the accomplished professor of singing, 
gave a matinée musicale on Tuesday last. ‘I'he principal piece in the 
programme was Novello’s “Convent Mass,” capitally executed by 
upwards of fifty of Mrs. Andrews’ pupils. The coro fugato, “ Et 
vilain venture,” was particularly well sung, and the same may be said 
of the “ Benedictus” entrusted to Master Russell Andrews. A miscella- 
neous selection formed the second part of the programine, the most 
effective piece in which was Signor Gabussi’s chorus, “ La Zingara,” 
which was unanimously redemanded and repeated. 
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Muttoniana, 


The Muttonians to a man (except Dr. Silent, who was not pre- 
sent) are upset by the performance of Jsrael in Egypt at the 
Handel Festival, and are talking of it even now at the 1 O U Club. 
Much that they say to each other may be unintelligible even to 
themselves. Nevertheless it has brought Dr. Silent to this pinch— 
that he is again compelled to overhaul, distribute and comment 
upon this week’s M/uttoniana (the last time he devoutly prays, these 
weathers.) 





Quartet Prizes. 


Sin,—I read in the Atheneum :—“ The first prize given by the Society 
of British Musicians for new chamber compositions was awarded to Mr. 
Prout, for a pianoforte quartett, the second to Mr. J. Lea Summers. 
The works were executed on Thursday week at Messrs. Collard’s 
rooms, by Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Messrs. Willy, Were, and Ayl- 
ward.” Is a pianoforte quartett (why two t’s in an English word ? 
—why not write also duett?) “new chamber compositions ?—Your 
obedient servant, 8. I’. Taste. 


No. A pianoforte quartet may or may not be a new chamber 
composition ; but it cannot howsoever be ‘‘ new chamber composi- 
tions.” Also Dr. Silent never heard of ‘* Were.” 


AMONG OTHER ARTISTS. 

Dear Sitent,—Is this English :—‘* Among other artists who merit 
being named is Mdlle. Adelaide Cornelis.” I read it in the Atheneum. 
Why “ other ?”—Yours always, Purr.e Powis. 

The Velvets, Shirleybrooksbury, July 1. 


Dr. Silent is of opinion that it is not English. At the same 
time Dr. Silent does not look to the musical columns of the 
Athenzum for English, or even for grammar. If Mr. Purple Powis 
does so, he is an ass. The phrase should be ‘ Among artists who 
merit being named,” &c. ‘ Other” is, nevertheless, a vulgar 
idiom frequently used by idiots. 

Tue Brown Sex. 

Dear Dr. Sitent,—I find in the Atheneum the affixed :—‘ Mean- 

while concert-givers of the Brown Sex have been little less active. Mr. 


Cusins always,” &c. Is Mr. Cusins a mulatto ?—Yours, 
: Carer O'Corny. 


The last time Dr. Silent saw Mr. Cusins he looked rather pale. 
Nevertheless Dr. Silent opines that the Athenzum intends by ‘ the 
brown sex” an antithesis to ‘ the fair sex”—a ‘‘ whimsy” not out 
of sorts with the ordinary “‘ freakish ” style of its diverting musical 
critic. Moreover, Dr. Silent remembers having read, in same article 
(** ante” —page 852), something about a violin solo of Bach, “the 
success of which with our public has amounted to one of the most 
noticeable musical events of late years.” How can a success 
amount to an event ? Dr. Silent pauses for a reply. 

* * * * » * * * a 


Moreover, Dr. Silent would ask, what there is between the 
Siamese twins? Read the following :— 


Tue ATHEN.xuM v. Hubvan. 


“ To digress from the dull routine of catalogue-making, let us ex- 
press amazement at finding, in face of such a fact as this (one in no 
respect insulated as regards the great Sebastian’s instrumental music, 
here and elsewhere), a lecturer no less well read than Mr. Hullah, in 
his just-published Course of Lectures on the Transition Period of Musical 
History (Longman & Co.), compromising himself with flimsy sophistry 
and incomplete statement of facts when treating the composer of ‘ the 
well-tempered Clavier, the Organ Fugues, the Pianoforte Suites, the 
‘ Passions Musik,’ and the ‘ Crucifixus’ in the B minor mass, as a cavi- 
are writer who has failed, owing to his impracticability and ‘arrogance 
of a seemingly unapproachable excellence,’ in exercising due and 
legitimate influence. Mr. Hullah’s opinion is illustrated with cita- 
tions, by way of contrast, of Handel's ‘ Hallelujah Chorus’ and Mozart's 
Zauberfiste Overture. This is measuring ‘an hour against a mile’ with 
a vengeance! Was not Palestrina a power, a model, and an inspiration 
for the world of music, though he never handled an orchestra in his 
life, nor even a melody, as we understand the word? Has Beethoven 
exercised no empire over Europe because, like Bach, he wrote with 
less purity and suavity for the voice than Handel and Mozart? The 
slight attention bestowed on the speciality of Bach amounts to a flip- 
pancy unworthy of any sincere man. Much of the vocal and instru- 
mental music of Bach, it is true, was long unknown to the many in 
Germany; but not more so than were the plays of Shakespeare in 








England during some century after their writer’s decease. On the 
other hand, there was not one of Bach’s great German successors 
(Spohr excepted) who may not be said to have passed through his 
hands, including Mr. Hullah’s idol, Mozart! His organ compositions 
are, in their way and in their world, as clear, as noble, and as final in 
point of such clearness and nobility, exhibited conjointly with science 
and symmetry, as any music ever written. In their way and in their 
world they have exercised as wide and legitimate an influence as the 
pianoforte music of Mozart (more accessible because of the nature of 
the expressing instrument), aye, or even as the pianoforte poems of 
Beethoven. e may return to this matter, in deference to the 
importance of a lecturer in whom showy rhapsody ill replaces ex- 
perience.” 


The “insulated fact,” to employ the Athenwum jargon (Dr. 
Silent would like to see the critic walk round his own fact), seems 
to be that no one but its vomiter has the right of ‘‘ measuring an 
hour against a mile” (or an egg against a lexicon). ‘* Was not 
Palestrina an inspiration?” Certainly not, any more than he 
was a windmill—even though he never ‘ handled a melody.” The 
pun, too, isa bad one. Considering that the theme under discussion 
is Bach, backed a melody would have been better (although not 
good). ‘* Has Beethoven exercised no empire” (exercised an 
empire!) ‘‘over Europe because, like Bach, he wrote with less purity, 
&c., than Handel and Mozart.” Certainly not; if he ‘“ has exer- 
cised an empire ” and the other proposition be true, it should be 
although he wrote with less purity, not “ because.” ‘A slight 
attention ” amounting to a * flippancy ” is bad as bad can well be. 
Fine writing, Dr. Silent protests, for a literary “journal.” The 
plays of Shakspeare were unknown “in England during some cen- 
tury after their writer's decease.” Dr. Silent would enquire what 
century? But the next tit-bit beats all:— 

“On the other hand, there was not one of Bach’s great successors 
(Spohr excepted) who may not be said to have passed through his hands, 
including Mr. Hullah’s idol, Mozart.” 


To say nothing of the “hand” and “hands,” or of the bad 
grammar,—‘' was not one” ‘ who may not be said ’—Dr. Silent 
would gladly know how Bach’s “ great German successors ” could 
‘“ pass through his hands” after his death? ‘‘In their way and 
in their world.” What next? ‘As clear, as noble, and as final” 
a= not Dr. Silent’s), ‘in point of such clearness and nobility ! ” 

Vhat next? ‘The expressing instrument!” Quid tum postea ? 
* * * *° * * * * * 

With reference (on second thoughts) to the foregoing, Dr. 
Silent has received the aftercoming :— 

To Dr. Ar’Mutron. 

Sir,—In the music-and-watery article of the Assineum of the 
24th June, appears the following :— His compositions are in their 
way and in their world (!) as clear, as noble, ol final in point of 
such clearness and nobility, exhibited conjointly with science and sym- 
metry, as any music ever written.” Will anybody take the trouble to 
translate this balderdash into French, German, or Italian, and then try 
to elucidate its meaning? In its present form it is simply unintel- 
ligible, and sufficiently shows how unfit the writer is to handle sub- 
jects which require to be discussed in language bearing a definite 
meaning—clear and well-defined. “Final in point of such clearness 
and nobility” is simply nonsense; and nonsense can never be under- 
stood. Boots. 

Boots are wrong on more than one point. The paper is the 
Atheneum, not the Assineum. Moreover, Mr. Ap’Mutton is no 
more @ doctor than was Handel. But, to conclude, in its way 
and in its world the Athenzum critique on Mr. Hullah is as 
muddy, as ignoble, and as final in point of such muddiness and 
ignobility, exhibited conjointly with silliness and incoherence, as 
any critique ever written. In its way and in its world 

——_——!! “Si le nez de Cléopatre etit été plus court toute la 
Jace de la terre aurait changé.” So says Pascal, Dr. Silent’s most 
honored Blaise. ‘ Nunc est bibendum.” So sings Horatius, Dr. 
Silent’s most cherished Flaccus. Sir Harry Chorley should read 
Godwin’s Essay on Sepulchres. 

An Ixquinixe Conrratto. 

“A CoxrraLto”™ will be much obliged if Dr. Silent will inform her 
what is the compass of the contralto voices at present engaged at the 
Royal Italian Opera and Her Majesty’s Theatre, as well as that of Mdms. 
Dolby’s and Alboni’s. The writer’s own voice extends from D, third 
line bass clef, to A flat, first ledger line above treble clef, that is, she 
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can always sing this compass without difficulty, but can sometimes 
reach as high as B flat, the pitch of her piano being a little above Phil- 
harmonic. Is her voice the ordinary compass of contralto or an excep- 
tionable one? An answer in the next number will confer a great favor 


on her. 

1st July, 1865. 

Dr. Silent breaks silence to congratulate ‘‘ A Contralto” on her 
voice being neither ordinary nor exceptionable, but decidedly 
exceptional. Dr. Silent’s voice is a very exceptionable ‘‘ busso non 
profondo,” seeing that though a basso it has no low notes. 


Tue Woopianp Nympu. 
To Ap’ Mutton or his Resident Representative. 

Sizn,—Knowing your liking for justice (though you have too much 
self-denial and command over yourself to indulge your likings too far), 
I beg to request leave to protest against a plagiary by a Mr. E. Willis 
Fletcher, who, in your last number, publishes a song which he calls 
the “ Woodland Nymph.” He has obviously seen the original, which 
is my composition, and has imitated it, as I think very. feebly. But if 
you will print the original the public can judge between E. Willis 
Fletcher and, yours obediently, B. Suniy Srrercuer. 


Tue WoopLaxp Nympu. 
(For Music.) 
Wilt thou be mine, sweet woodland nymph, 
Thou ne'er shalt lose a charm, 
For I will go and fetch fresh lymph 
And vaccinate thy arm. 
O do not spurn thy doctor's boy, 
And false ne'er prove to me, 
Nor look so cross, sweet woodland nymph, 
When I come in to tea. 


Pout not those lips of coral light, 
Light coral is not prized ; 
Yet when I gaze on coral charms 
I feel quite corallized. 
My future life is in thy hands, 
Which thou dost wash so free, 
I wish I were thy scented soap, 
Not sent away from thee. 
B. Sitty Srrercuer. 


TrusrworTHy INFoRMATION. 
Sir,—‘ Signor Gardoni is here again, and has been singing with 
Malle, de Murska in Il Barbiere;” at least so I read in the Atheneum, 
June 17th.—Yours truly, Georce Grier. 


Signor Gardoni has been doing nothing of the kind, as Signor 
Gardoni knows, just as well as Mdlle. de Murska, Mdlle. ‘Trebelli, 
and Dr. Silent. Mr. Grief (Horace MayHEew?) ought also to 
have known it. 

To Dr. Siwenr. 

_ Sin,—I have always had the idea that there is something extremely 
ridiculous in a general satire; for as it always instructs vanity how to 
shun, so also it enables impudence to reject its application ; and I never 
could discover that it was likely to answer any better purpose than 
that of giving encouragement to rogues, and administering pleasure to 
fools—I’ve no desire to be personal. 

Satirists of the present day copy indiscriminately from the models of 
the ancients with a most servile veneration; thus it is, that men of 
wit never satirize with any offensive design (I’m not, at all offended with 
you, Ap’Poodle) but purely for the sake of displaying their abilities. 
Ap’Poodle asks “ D'ye want to laugh?” For my part, when I read the 
delirious mirth of an unskilful author, I cannot be so barbarous as to 
divert myself with it, but am rather apt to pity the man, than to laugh 
at anything he writes. As I am a fool, there is 

% Risu inepto res ineptior nulla est." 

But I wish to inform you, Ap’Poodle, that I do not intend to be drawn 
into an ambuscade—trap you call it—and that I am not Ap’Jack-ass, 
and ill not submit to be bullied, even by a bull-dog ; neither am | 
Ap’ Tom-ass and will not be Aarped upon (how do you like my wit— 
better than my truths, doubtless, eh ?) however, I'm so far afraid of you 
that I do not intend entering the controversial lists with you, as your 
teeth are much sharper than my time will allow my pen to be, never- 
theless I'll bestow a “Ha! ah!” or an “Ah! ha!” (a da Jackass) upon 
your jokes whenever they are really deserving of them. 

If you will only “read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest” Dean 
Swift's “ Tale ofa Tub,” I think you will improve your style of writing, 
and become more genuinely severe upon those selt-be-puffed and over- 
rated Teutons that annually flwek (locusts-like) over to our concert 





rooms with the presumption that they are teaching us (poor, deluded, 
and ignorant ians as we are), but I’m compelled to say, Dr. 
Silent, that after looking well through and cogitating seriously over 
the letters signed respectively Ap’Poodle and Hngel—if they are not 
written by one and the same hand—that they are decidedly collusive. I 
may be wrong, I sincerely hope I am, and that Ap’Poodle is not so bad as 
he seems, 1 am, yours blithely, and theirs doggedly, Ramacer, 
Canicula, July 3rd (1st of the mad dogs’ days), 1865. 

P.S.—I make great allowances for an animal, who, in an intimacy ot 
nearly 6,000 years with man, has learnt but one of his bad qualities. 

* + ® o + * * + * 


“ INFERNAL, Peasant, GentLemaNnty Doo Nivrnt; 18 1T HE?” 
Sir,—There he is foaming again, enraged again; what a funny thing 
all these dogs are like, loungeing about the streets; Ap’Poodle, I su 
pose, about Leicester-square, to watch his friend Nelson, and in this 
elegant neighbourhood, learning those distinguished expressions, like 
“j'ai Lassei,” etc., for which, this time, I leave him to Rambler, who's 
able hands will give that dirty Poodle some business to do before his 
rambles are over. For, I have done with him; it is not worth while 
answering him. His letters are tedious, there is no fun in them, bitter 
misanthropic bilious elucubrations, no hit, no wit, a bore to the readers, 
waste time to reply to. However, one thing I will tell him in conclu- 
sion: he is not one of those noble strong dogs, using their growth and 
strength to protect their master; nor is he by any means a graceful, 
well-bred, genteel, drawing-room dog ; he is a naughty, vulgar, shabby 
street dog, barking at everybody who looks like a gentleman, and when 
treated with well-deserved contempt, he gets impudent from the mere 
circumstance of not being taken notice of, and jumps up in the hope to 
do so with impunity; when, however, he learns that he was mistaken 
and gets a good kick there he goes whining, howling, screaming, 
the world is two small to contain all his complaints, his sufferings, and 
the harm he has been wronged, calumniated, and what not., Brave 
dog. You'll do me the justice to say that I did not seek nor continue 
this quarrel. Having submitted it to the arbitration of the readers ot 
the Musical World, 1 had to abide by their decision, and I stood my 
ground, not in attack, but in defence, and, notwithstanding all the dis- 
advantages of not being a professional writer, nor an Englishman, and 
having to feel my ground in the dark in which my chivalrous opponent 
hid himself, being against me. Well, thanks to the Lord, a dog’s paw 
is not a lion’s paw, and he did not do me great harm, and I live still 
to say “by by” to charming young Ap’Poodle. Dear doggie, don’t you 
live in illusions, you'll get no bones from me, this is another of your 
clever traps for which you always forget to provide that “ jackass ” to 
tumble in, unless indeed your self-sufficiency provides for that too. In 
the mean time you have yourself fallen into Rambler's tray, and in Dr. 
Silent who might by speculating on your conceit know that the words: 
“ Ap’Poodle seemed knocked , eek senseless,” would be sufficient to 
draw you out at once. Take my advice, don’t be so clever or you will 
always be caught, stick to your Alhambra and leave me to my 
harmonium, for you have a capital knowledge of running about with 
the wooden plate, and I, you admit that, know very well how to blow 
my own bellows.—With a tender embrace, but no bone, yours, 

L, Exaen. 
* * * * * * * * * 


Fish and Volume, Ju’y 7. Shrabam Silent. 


Dusuix.—Yesterday afternoon Master Willie Pape, the young 
American pianist, performed in the Grand Concert Hall of the Exhibi- 
tion, pursuant to announcement. As might have been expected, the 
youthful artist had a most numerous audience. His performance was 
expected to be what it turned out to be—namely, the chief musical 
feature of the day ; and we cannot help congratulating the citizens, 
whether amateurs or not, upon the opportunity which they have had 
of hearing Master Pape, and of judging whether the story which fame 
told of him 4 very considerable time since, when his name first reached 
these shores, was true or not. The result of yesterday’s display has 
satistied more than one good judge, at least, of the abilities ot Master 
Pape. He performed on Kirkman’s grand piano, exhibited by Messrs. 
Pigot, and played several pieces, including ‘Thalberg’s variations on the 
Prayer froin Mose in Eyito, “Home, sweet home,” by the same writer, 
and a grand scena by Prudent. His powers as a pianist are such that 
he has been pronounced greatly superior to Arthur Napoleon, whom he 
excels chiefly in energy and execution. His hands are large, which is 
an advantage ; and the brilliancy and rapidity, as well as the accuracy 
of his fingering, are surprising. Hs not only makes every note to be 
heard, but plays all his text through carefully without abridgment or 
alteration. His performance, on the whole, is much more like that of 
an adult pianist who had had the advantage of experience as well as 
talent, than that of one so young in years as he evidently is—Saunders’ 








* Nothing #0 foolish as the laugh of fools. —Translate your quotations, Ap. 
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Mr. Henry Lestiz's Cuorn.—The last subscription concert of the 
season was in all respects equally successful with those already given. 
A programme better calculated to display the qualifications of Mr. 
Leslie’s well trained body of singers could hardly have been devised and 
we can award them no higher praise than saying that the performance 
was in every way worthy their justly-earned reputation. Henry Smart's 
charming part song “ Lady rise ;” Mendelssohn’s Psalm for an eight 

rt choir (composed for the cathedral at Berlin in the year 1845), 
“ Judge me, O Gid;” Pinsuti’s “ The sea hath its pearls; ” the clever 
part songs of the conductor “ When the shades of eve,” and “ Awake, 
awake,” were. particularly well executed, while the concert was agree- 
ably diversified by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. Cummings 
(whose solos found warm favour), Mdme. Ara’ ella Goddard and Signor 
Piatti’s “Air with variations” and Sonata of Bocherini, for pianoforte and 
violoncello, calling forth hearty applause, and the ‘“ Harmonious 
Blacksmith ” creating the effect that it never fails to do when played 
by the fair pianist in question. An extra concert, at which Mdme. 
Arabella Goddard, Mr. Sims Reeves, &c., will assist, is announced to 
take place on the 18th, for the benefit of a member of the choir who 
has suffered from misfortune. 

Masten Wrz Pare’s Concert, given at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on Friday, the 23rd ult., happened on an ill day, no other than 
the Rehearsal day of the Handel Festival. Notwithstanding this un- 
toward oversight, there was.a very fair mustering of amateurs of the 
pianoforte and friends of the youthful pianist, whose name is legion, 
and“all were delighted with the selection provided and the brilliant 
manner in which they were interpreted. First in the programme was 
Beethoven’s Grand Sonata, Op. 31, in which Master Pape showed how 
well and truly he could grapple with the requirements of the classical 
style, and how little of the youngling there was in his mode of expres- 
sion. The other grave pieces were Dussek’s “ Consolation; ” ‘ Intro- 
duction and Fugue,” by Mendelssohn ; Weber’s “ 11 Moto ;” and Liszt’s 
Paraphase of Verdi’s Jerusalem. ‘hese, however, in the opinion of the 
audience, gave way to a duet on themes from La Donna del Lago, 
played with Miss Such and encored; to a * Lullaby,” composed by 
Master Willie Pape, also encored; and to Benedict’s fantasia “ Where 
the bee sucks,” likewise redemanded and repeated. There were more 
pieces by other composers, but they need not be particularly alluded 
to. The young pianist played the whole of the selections, receiving 
aid only in the duo from Rossini’s Donna del Lago from Miss Such, 
with unflagging strength and animation, which proves that he has 
another great essential quality of pianoforte playing besides a brilliant 
finger and sound natural talent.—L. P. 

Miss Exticr Jewe.u is a pianoforte player. A punster, after hear- 
ing her, would be inclined to say she was “a jewell of a pianist ;” but 
we scorn puns and leave such “ verbal impositions” to Punch and the 
serious magazines. Miss Ellice Jewell, in spite of all temptations to 
play on her name, plays excellent well on the keyboard, and, more- 
over, has a capital taste, which she demonstrated beyond all cavil by 
the programme she put forth on the occasion of her benefit, Saturday, 
June 10, given at the residence of Mrs. Charles Butler, 3, Connaught 
Place, Hyde Park, under distinguished patronage. It was Miss 
Jewell’s first concert, in which she was aided by Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Herr Reichardt, and Mr. L. Montgomery as vocalists; and Mr. J. 
Balsir Chatterton (harp), and Mr. H. Blagrove (violin), as instrument- 
alists. The pieces which Miss Jewell selected to exhibit her powers 
were—solos, Schumann’s “ Arabesque”; one of Mendelssohn's Lieder 
ohne Worte; Chopin’s Scherzo in B flat minor; Thalberg’s Mose in 
£gitto fantasia ; Gavotte-in G minor, by Bach ; and Sterndale Bennett’s 
musical sketches “ The Lake” and “The Fountain ;” and, with Mr. H. 
Blagrove, Beethoven’s Sonata for pianoforte and violin, Op. 12, No. 1. 
Need we say that fingers which could master all these examples of 
various styles of pianoforte playing would be likely to find no diffi- 
culties in any piece written for the instrument. Miss Jewell might 
have had a large number of friends in the rooms, but they all ap- 
plauded her without exception, and that is more than can be always 
said of “ friends.” Asan addenda to Miss Jewell’s performances, Mr. 
Blagrove and Mr. Chatterton played solos on their instruments. Miss 
Louisa Pyne sang “ Bel raggio,” from Semiramide and “ ‘lhe harp that 
once through ‘Tara’s halls,” from Ireland, plainly proving herself as 
great a mistress ot Hibernian as of Assyrian music. Herr. Reichardt 
gave his new and charming song, “The haunting thought,” with 
much effect ; Mr: L, Montgomery sang Campana’s romanza ‘ Il Pezzo,” 
and the three singers joined in the trio from Attila “Te sol quest 
anima,” The fair beneficiaire was well received and well encouraged 
on the occasion of her first appeal for patronage on her own behalf. 
Messrs. W. Holmes and Chalmers Masters were the conductors.—L. P. 


Mr. Joun Huttan.—There is a probability that Mr. John Hullah’s 
classes for choral music will be re-established at St. Martin’s Hall. A 
performance of the Creation at the Crystal Palace by upwards of one 
thousand past and present pupils of Mr. Hullah is also in contemplation. 





. Amran NA Pocue” anp Miss Mitty Patmer 1n Liverroot.—The 
run of Arrah-na-Pogue at Liverpool has lasted six weeks and been— 
in spite of the tropical temperature—a decided success, In the réle“of 
Arrah, Miss Milly Palmer has greatly increased her popularity, the 
loeal critics and playgoers highly eulogising her pathos, vivacity and 
naiveté and the skill and tact with which she speaks the brogue, Last 
(Friday), night, she took her benefit, playing her famous character of 
Eva in Laurence’s Love Suit, in which she created so great a sensation 
at the Strand Theatre. On Monday next, Miss Palmer will commence 
an engagementas Arrah-na-Pogue at the Prince's Theatre, Manchester, 

Mout. IsaseLia Scuuster’s Matinee came off on Thursday last at 
Willis’s Rooms, and was well and fashionably attended. Mdlie. Schuster 
is a young pianist of undeniable ability, as her performance of Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue in B flat, and her part in Hummel’s Trio in E flat 
(Op. 12), fully proved. Her selections, in general, were good, as show- 
ing her appreciation of the great masters. She was ably seconded in 
her performances by Herr Diechman (violin), Herr Lidel (violoncello), 
and Herr Engel (harmonium), Mdlle. Enequist charmed all by her 
rendering of the polacca from J Puritani, and Miss Bradshaw, Mr. 
Miranda, and Signor Ciabatta exerted themselves to do honor to the 
patrons of the fair bénéficiaire. Herr Ganz and Herr Lehmeyer con- 
ducted.—P. M. 

PrIaNoFoRTE Quartet AssociaTIoN.—The programme of the third 
matinée (Thursday, June 29) was as commendable as that of either of 
the preceding concerts. It comprised Mozart's Quartet in E flat, No. 
2, for pianoforte and strings—players, Messrs. Baumer, Carrodus, 
Baetens, and Pettit; Spohr’s Twelfth Grand Duet, in E minor (Up. 
18), for violin and viola—Messrs. Carrodus and Baetens; and Mendel- 
ssohn’s Quartet in B minor, No. 3, for pianoforte and strings—executants, 
as in Mozart’s Quartet. Both quartets went to perfection, that of 
Mozart, perhaps, being most admired. Messrs. Carrodus and Baetens 
created quite a sensation in Spohr’s duet. ‘I'he playing was admirable 
and the music masterly and attractive. Never have the relative merits 
of the violin and tenor been weighed with nicer skill than in this piece. 
Mr. Walter Pettit performed a violoncello solo by Signor Piatti wiih 
great applause. Miss Palmer was the vocalist and sang the scena, 
“J'ai perdu la. beauté,” from Lulli’s Persews—an old long-forgotten 
opera of the classic school and not devoid of beauty, as this song proves 
—and two “Baby’s Songs” by C. A. Barry, with good voice and 
excellent discrimination. The fourth and last matinée of the association 
—which is fast entitling itself to the name of institution—is announced 
for July 18, when the quartet, which gained the First Prize offered 
this season by the Society of British Musicians, will be performed. 

L. 


Cartini's Dream. 


Tartini dreamt the Devil stood one night 

At his bed-foot, illumined by a beam, 
Charming alike his hearing and his siglit, 

By fiddling a most enchanting theme. 
It gave the Artist infinite delight, 

And though but an imaginary dream, 
Painted by Fairy Mab with tinted light, 

He awoke, and really made it more than seem. 
So strongly did it haunt his waking mind, 

That he with pen and ink on paper wrote 
The melody with harmony combined— 

So accurately—that we have each note. 
Joacnim nicks it with such art and skill, 

That hearers dream Old Nick enchants them still! 


Advertisements. 
DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections ot 
the throat, 














H4s maintained its high character for a quarter of a. 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 





THIRD EDITION. 
THH VOICH & SINGING 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ADotFo Ferrari's celebrated method for The FORMA- 

TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 

THIRD EDITION (Revised and ram which is published THIS DAY 
price 12s, 


Londen: Doxcan Davison & Co. 244, Regent-street, W. 
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THE 


NEWEST MUSIC. 


CALLCOTT’S AFRICAINE. 


Meyerbeer’ s last Great Opera. 


The favorite Airs, in three books. Solos and Duets arranged for the 
Pianoforte by W. HUTCHINS CALLCOTT, 


COOTE’S AFRICAINE QUADRILLE, 


ON MEYERBEER’S NEW OPERA, 
Performed for the first time Ce ge Her Majesty’s State Ball, May 17. 
rice 43. 


GODFREY'S “AFRIGAINE WALTZ, 


ON MEYERBEER’S NEW. OPERA. 
Price 4s. Illustrated. 


CRAMER'S AFRICAINE BOUQUET 


DE MELODIES, ON nes OPERA, 


Price 5s. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’S AFRICAINE. 


Grande Marche Indienne, from Meyerbeer’s New Opera, arranged for 
the Piano by BRINLEY RICHARDS. Price 3s. 


MADAME 


SAINTON-DOLBY’S NEW SONG, 


I cannot sing the old songs.” Composed expressly for her ‘i 
CLARIBEL, and introduced for the first time, with remarkable 
success, at Mdme. Sarsron-Doxpy’s concert, May 15. 


*T cannot sing the old songs, 
I sung long years ago, 
For heart and voice would fail me, 
And foolish tears would flow.” 


GOUNOD'S NEW SONG. 
THE MESSAGE OF. LOVE, 


VALSE ARIETTE. 3s, Also, with Italian words, 
“La Messaggera a d’Amore.” 3s. 


ARDITI’S L’O0ROLOGIO, 


NEW SCHERZO, with Italian words, 3s., or English words, “ te, 

tic,” 3s.; also for the Pianoforte, 3s. This charming polka movement 

promises to become as popular as “Il Bacio.” It will be sung at the 
author's concert, on Friday next, by Miss Laura Harrts. 


M. BLUMENTHAL’S NEW -SONG, 


THE CHILDREN’S KINGDOM. 
Composed for Mdme. Sainton- Dolby, and sung by her for the first time 
ather concert, May 15. Two editions may be had, with the original and 
a simplified accompaniment. It is also in the press for the pianoforte. 


MELVIL CASTLE. 


OLD SCOTCH BALLAD. 
Newly arranged by Mrs. CAMPBELL, of Drimnamuchloch. 


“Willie's gane to Melvil Castle, boots and spurs, an a’, 
To bid farewell to the leddies fair, afore he gaed awa." 


Price 2s. 6d. 
W EDITION O 


MARION'’S SONG BY CLARIBEL. 


This highly-popular Song will in future be published exclusively 
by Boosry and Co, 


BOOSEY & CO, HOLLES STREET. 









































SYDNEY Suit § 


ADMIRED 


PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


THE FAIRY QUEEN. Galop de Concert . 


FETE HONGROISE. Mazurka . ‘ 
PRIERE DES PELERINS. Tableau Musical 
DON GIOVANNI. Fantasia on Mozart's Opera 
REVE ANGELIQUE. Berceuse . ; 
THE SPINNING WHEEL. Spinnlied 
MARCHE DES TAMBOURS. Morceau 


militaire . 
GOLDEN BELLS. “Caprice de Coneph 
UNE NUIT ETOILEE. Serenade 
PAS REDOUBLE. Morceau brillant 
MARTHA. Grand Fantasia on Flotow's Opera 


LES HUGUENOTS. Grand Fantasia on pe er- 
beer’s Opera . 


LA HARPE HOLIENNE. aie de aes 
DITTO. Piano Duet 
LE JET D’EAU. Morceau brillant 
DITTO. Piano Duet. 
MORNING DEWDROPS. Morceau brillant 
FAIRY WHISPERS. Nocturne . 
DEUXIEME TARENTELLE. 
GAIETE DE CHUR. Grand brilliant W alts 
DITTO. Ditto Piano Duet 
RIPPLING WAVES. Characteristic Piece . 
UNE NUIT D’ETE. Ditto 
FEU DE JOIE. Morceau de Salon. 
UNE PERLE DE VARSOVIE. Bebsuabin 
L’/OISEAU DE PARADIS. Morceau de Salon 
MASANIELLO. Grand Fantasia on Auber’s 
Opera 
CHANSON RUSSE. Reni ‘ 
FANDANGO. Morceau Caracterisiique . 
DANSE saccaiamnireain Morceau de 


Concert . 
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LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
MAYENCE, BRUSSELS, & PARIS: 


Messrs. SCHOTT. 
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Meyerbeer's 


FRICAINE 


Produced at the Grand Opera of Paris ty 
the greatest success. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED, 


The Whole of the Vocal Music with 
French Words, 
THE OPERA COMPLETE FOR VOICE 
AND PIANOFORTE 4]. 


The Overture, for Pianoforte Solo or 
Duet ‘ 


; : . 40 
Grand Indian March ; . 40 
38 0 

50 








Religious March . 
Bouquet de Melodies, by Cramer 
The Favorite Airs in 2 Books, 
by W.H. Callcott . ‘ each 50 
Indian March,by Brinley Richards 8 0 
Quadrille, by C. Coote , . 40 
Waltz, by D. Godfrey. . 40 
Fantaisia for Harmonium and 
Pianoforte, by Louis Engel . 40 
The Italian and English Versions are in the 
Press, together with Pianoforte Arrangements by 
KuHE, OsBorne, &c. 


A NEW WORK FOR THE ORGAN. 
THE 


ORGANIST'S PORTFOLIO: 


A selection of opening and concluding voluntaries, by the most cele- 

brated composers, ancient and modern. Adapted chiefly for the use of 
amateurs, by Dr. Rrupauit. Each number contains from seven to 
twelve favourite voluntaries, ‘including one arranged expressly with 
pedal obbligato. Nos. 1 to 6 are now ready, price 3s. each ; or the six 
numbers in one volume, bound in cloth, 128. Vol. IT. is in the press. 

A thematic list of contents =o be had on application. 


CHAPPELL AND CO, 


50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


DREAMLAND. (Nocturne) - - - 3 0 
SONG OF SPRING mo NT ae eee 
BY THE MILL - - - - -26 
TWO MARCHES - - - - -80 
L’OISEAU BLEU. (Fairy Tale) - 40 
MARGUERITE AT HER WHEEL - 8 0 
eee 3S ee 
LE VENT CARESS MA LYRE - 30 
WEGIL ECOSSAIS. - - - -80 
BALLADE x Bas sete. yaa 
ALA CAPELLA - - - - -80 
IL LAMENTO - . . eg ® 
THE BIRD AND THE SHIP - - 8 0 
DANS MA NACELLE - - - -380 

3 0 





HUTCHINGS & ROMER’ 


LIST OF 


IGNACE GIBSONE'S 


VERY POPULAR 


PIANOFORTE 
COMPOSITIONS. 





ARAB SERENADE. (Just Published) 





THE WITCHES’ DANCE - - -650 


Played by Mr. Manns’ Orchestra at the Crystal Palace, and at Mr. 
Metton's Concerts. Arranged as a Duet by the Composer. 





NEW SONG. 
SONG OF THE FAIRY - + « 8 0 


Sung by Miss Frorence pr Courcry 





HUTCHINGS AND ROMER 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, London. 
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